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RS. CATHERINE GARRETTSON was 
411 born the 14th of October, 1752. She was 
daughter of Judge Robert R. Livingston, who 
was descended from an ancient Scottish family. 
His grandfather, Robert Livingston, who came 
to America in 1654, was the son of John Living- 
ston, famous in the history of the Scottish Church. 
The story is often told of his going to preach 
at the age of nineteen to a large assembly, who 
were awaiting his coming on a hill-side. On 
his way he found that he had lost the notes of 
his sermon, and kneeling down in great distress 
of mind to pray for help and guidance, the text 
came to his mind, “ Have I ever been a wilder- 
ness to thee?’ With new courage he hastened 
to address the assembled thousands, and with 
such power did he speak that three hundred 
were converted. He set sail for America. Long 
driven by contrary winds, he set apart three days 
for fasting and prayer, resolved that if the wind 
did not change at the expiration of that time, 
he should conclude that it was not the will of 
Heaven that he and his companions, members 
of his congregation—refugees from tyranny— 
should seek a home in this new world. The 
wind did not change, and they returned to the 
land whence they had come. 

His son Robert attempted the voyage in 1672 
with better results, entered upon the practice of 
the law in Albany, and in 1679 married Alida, 
the widow of Nicholas Van Rensselaer. The 
original grant or patent by which the land he 
had bought from the Indians, comprising over 
120,000 acres of land, extending from the Hud- 
son to the Massachusetts line, was incorporated 
into the manor of Livingston, bears date the 
22d of July, 1686. By his last will he left 


13,000 acres of the Livingston manor to his 
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youngest son, Robert, the grandfather of Mrs. 
Garrettson, who built a house at Clermont on 
the banks of the Hudson. His only child, Rob- 
ert R. Livingston, married Margaret, the only 
child of Colonel Beekman—a marriage which 
not only united large estates, but congenial 
spirits. 

Henry Beekman, her grandfather, was the son 
of William Beekman, Governor of South Bay, 
now called the State of Delaware, which he 
held under a commission from Sweden. “It is 
true,” writes Mrs. Margaret Livingston, in giv- 
ing some account of her family, “none who 
possess family despise it, neither ought we so 
to do, but to look upon it as a particular favor 
to have derived our being from men and women 
fearing God, and respected in their day for vir- 
tue and goodness. Many promises are in the 
sacred Book for the children of believers, but 
then they must pray that they may be follow- 
ers of those who through faith and patience in- 
herit the promises. This will prove an antidote 
to the poison of the pride of ancestry, and keep 
them humble that they bring no blot upon their 
house by their conduct.” John Livingston, the 
good Scottish minister, speaks of his mother 
Agnes, daughter of Alexander Livingston, as a 
rare pattern of piety and meekness. She died 
at the early age of thirty-two. 

Judge Robert R. Livingston, the father of 
Mrs. Garrettson, was a man of solid judgment, 
extensive knowledge, and high Christian char- 
acter. He was beloved and reverenced by his 
children. His daughter, Catherine, says that in 
his walks he was always engaged in prayer. 
His wife was a stately lady, presiding with ele- 
gance and dignity over her numerous household, 
giving large benefactions to the poor, and main- 
taining a high type of Christian character. 

Clermont was a lovely home. The old stone- 
house, shaded by locus#trees, was situated on 
the banks of the noble river, on the opposite 
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side of which rose up the Catskills, grand and 
harmonious in their majestic proportions. The 
terraced garden, gay with flowers and rich with 
choice fruit-trees, adorned the rising ground in 
the rear of the house. Within there was grow- 
ing up a most remarkable group of children, all, 
by their fair promise, gladdening the hearts of 
their parents, and all destined to make their 
mark in life. The eldest son, Robert, one of 
the committee to whom was intrusted the fram- 
ing of the Declaration of Independence, as 
chairman of the committee who drafted the 
Constitution of the State of New York, as first 
Chancellor of the State administering the oath 
to Washington when inaugurated first President 
of the United States, Secretary of Foreign Af- 
fairs, and Minister to France, where he perfect- 
ed the negotiation which secured the valuable 
province of Louisiana to the United States, and 
as the man through whose faith, perseverance, 
and liberal patronage steam navigation was 
given to the world, deserves a place in the 
grateful remembrance of his countrymen. 

The other brothers were Edward Livingston, 
Senator from Louisiana, Secretary of State and 
Minister to France, and author of a code of 
laws which he prepared for the State of Louis- 
iana, abolishing capital punishment; Colonel 
Henry B. Livingston, who, for his bravery in 
the war of the Revolution, received a sword 
from Congress and the commendation of Gen- 
eral Washington; and John R. Livingston, a suc- 
cessful merchant, who volunteered several times 
when his country called, and erected powder- 
mills to supply her armies with the ammunition 
they so greatly needed. 

The six sisters were all women of more than 
ordinary talent—all of them were “satisfied” 
with long life. Three of them married Generals, 
famous in the history of their country—Mont- 
gomery, who so gallantly fell in her service; 
Armstrong, afterward Minister to France; and 
Lewis, afterward Governor of the State of New 
York. Margaret married Thomas Tillotson, who 
was Surgeon-General in the army. Catherine 
married the Rev. Freeborn Garrettson, distin- 
guished in the early annals of the Methodist 
Church, and Joanna, the youngest, married 
Peter R. Livingston. ‘“ Never was table so sur- 
rounded,” said Mrs. Montgomery, and it may 
well be doubted whether a more remarkable 
family group could be found. Great men are 
generally thrown out in bold relief on neutral 
family tints. Two other families may be recalled 
as exceptions to this rule—the Wesley family 
and the family of the Gurneys at Earlham. 

With a household ‘to richly endowed with 
gifts and graces Clermont could not fail to be 





attractive to the large circle of friends made 
welcome by its elegant hospitality. Men, whose 
names are to be found in the annals of our 
country, were frequent and honored guests in 
company with British officers and refugees de- 
spoiled of their estates by the French Revo- 
lution. 

Grave public events soon threw their shadow 
over this pleasant home. The eldest son took 
his place in the Congress called to deliberate on 
momentous interests. His father writes to him 
from New York May 5, 1775: “ Dear Son —You, 
I suppose, are now on your way to Philadel- 
phia, and will soon make one of that important 
body which will enjoy the attention of all 
America and a great part of Europe. Keep 
yourself cool on this important occasion. From 
heat and passion prudent counsel can seldom 
proceed. It is yours to plan and deliberate, 
and whatever the Congress directs I hope will 
be executed with firmness, unanimity, and 
spirit. Every good man wishes that America 
may remain free.” After some suggestions he 
concludes with the prayer, ‘May God direct 
you in all things! A dependence on him will 
insure both wisdom and courage, and if his 
providence interferes in any thing, as I firmly 
believe it does in all things, it certainly does in 
the rise and fall of nations.” There is a signifi- 
cant postscript to this letter: “Inquire whether 
I can have a quantity of seltpeter. I hear 
there is a large quantity imported at Philadel- 
pia.” Powder-mills were soon after in opera- 
tion at Clermont. This firm patriot, who had 
lost his seat on the King’s bench by his sympa- 
thy with the cause of liberty, encouraged vol- 
unteering as soon as war was declared, by offer- 
ing peculiar privileges to the families of such 
of his tenants as should fall in the war. 

Catherine, with the rest of her family, sym- 
pathized deeply with the opening struggles for 
liberty. She was much attached to General 
Montgomery, who had married her eldest sister, 
and she followed with intense interest the cam- 
paign in which this hero lost his life and won 
imperishable renown. The closing days of 1775 
brought heavy tidings. While some of the 
family was ministering at the dying-bed of their 
honored grandfather, Col. Beekman, at Rhine- 
beck, the beloved husband and father was called 
suddenly away. “ My father died without bless- 
ing me,” said Judge Livingston, “and I shall die 
without blessing my children.” The father of 
whbm he spoke, Robert Livingston, was an 
ardent patriot, a man of extraordinary attain- 
ments for his time, and was distinguished for 
his early looking for American independence, 
before the leading spirits of the Revolution en- 
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tertained such an idea. He did not live to wit- 
ness this desire of his heart, but died just on 
the eve of its accomplishment. His grandson, 
Edward Livingston, describes him at the age 
of eighty-four. “His figure was tall, somewhat 
bent, but not emaciated by age, which had 
marked, but not disfigured a face, once remark- 
able for its regular beauty of feature, and still 
beaming with the benevolence and intelligence 
that. had always illuminated it. He marked the 
epoch at which he retired from the world by 
preserving its costume; the flowing, well-pow- 
dered wig, the bright brown coat, with large 
cuffs and square skirts, the cut-velvet waistcoat 
with ample flaps, and the breeches scarcely 
covering the knee, the silk stockings rolled over 
them with embroidered clocks, and the shining 
square-toed shoes, fastened near the ankle with 
small embossed gold buckles. These were re- 
tained in his service, not to affect a singularity, 
but because he thought it ridiculous at his time 
of life to follow the quick succession of fashion.” 
His granddaughter, Mrs. Montgomery, writes 
of him: “ He always rose at five in the morn- 
ing, and read without ceasing. The year before 
he died he learned the German tongue and spoke 
it fluently. On the breaking out of the war he 
was in raptures. In beginning with the Bosto- 
nians, he said they had taken the bull by the 
horns. His sanguine temper made him ex- 
pect with confidence our independence. He 
seemed to begin life again—his eye had all the 
fire of youth, and I verily believe the battle of 
Bunker’s Hill—of which such a false disastrous 
report was made—was his death. He took to 
his bed immediately, lay a week without pain; 
and died. The last words he uttered were, 
“ What news from Boston?” 

His son’s mournful anticipations were real- 
ized. He, too, died without blessing his chil- 
dren, being stricken with a fit of apoplexy at 
the age of fifty-six. While the family were 
mourning the double bereavement, and the 
houses at Rhinebeck and Clermont were de- 
prived of their honored heads, heavy tidings 
came of the death of General Montgomery, and 
his newly-married wife entered upon her wid- 
owhood of more than half a century. 

Catherine deeply felt these sorrows. She was 
much attached to her brother-in-law, the gallant 
Montgomery, and she had the most profound 
reverence and affection for her father and grand- 
father. The griefs of her household did not 
banish their anxiety for their country. Her 
brother Robert, recalled from Congress by the 
death of his father and grandfather, was ap- 
pointed chairman of the secret committee for 
defending the State, repaired to Fishkill to at- 





tend to obstructing the navigation of the Hud- 
son, as the design of the British was to isolate 
New England—Burgoyne to march from the 
north and Vaughan from New York. There 
was intense excitement at Clermont when the 
news came of Burgoyne’s surrender. Marga- 
ret—afterward Mrs. Tillotson—was knitting one 
of the long stockings then worn for an old black 
servant called Jack, which she was endeavoring, 
for a wager, to finish in a day. It was near 
midnight, the stocking was rapidly approaching 
the toe, when black Scipio rushed into the par- 
lor with the rather incomprehensible words, “O, 
Missus, Burgoyne ’s taken, and they tord de 
Major’s head off and trew it into de fire!” 
Who “de Major” was the deponent saith not, 
but the family traditions say the stocking was 
thrown down, and the wager was lost. 

The danger from the south still threatened 
them. Vaughan and his command were ad- 
vancing, burning villages and private houses on 
their way. Captain Montgomery, a wounded 
British officer, who had been taken from the 
prison-ship and nursed with the kindest care by 
Mrs. Livingston and her daughters, entreated 
Mrs. Livingston to allow him to remain, and 
by his influence save her house from the de- 
struction which threatened it. The high-spir- 
ited lady declared that she would not have her 
house thus protected, while those of her neigh- 
bors were destroyed, and her son, Robert R. 
Livingston, put Captain Montgomery in a chaise 
and drove him to the house of a tory neighbor. 

With brave hearts the preparations for depart- 
ure were rapidly made. Wagons were piled up 
with luggage, on the top of which was perched 
the odd figure of an old black woman, provok- 
ing, even in that hour of perplexity and distress, 
a hearty laugh from Mrs. Livingston. Silver 
and other valuables had been buried, and the 
family got into the carriages, and drove rapidly 
through the avenue skirting the lawn and the 
river. Notone moment toosoon. They paused 
on a hill overlooking the town and saw the 
smoke rising from the homestead which the 
soldiers had just fired. They sought refuge in 
the town of Salisbury, in a stone-house near a 
pretty lake. The retreat of the British enabled 
Mrs. Livingston to rebuild her house, and in 
about a year the family returned to Clermont. 
The sisters were all ardent politicians, and took 
a lively interest in the progress of our war for 
independence. Her eldest brother writes to 
Governor Morris in 1778, “ My affection for my 
country has increased with her distresses, and I 
think nothing done while any thing remains to 
be done for her. Surely there is something in 
the form of a republican government which 
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strengthens the connection between it and its 
members. 

The war continued, but time brought its heal- 
ing balm to the sadness of the family at Cler- 
mont. Their Winters were spent at their town 
residence, which was situated where Pearl-street 
now winds its sinuous way, just above Wall- 
street. The attractive group of sisters, a large 
circle of relatives and friends, the well-spread 
table, always enlivened by guests, made the 
house a gay one, and Catherine Livingston en- 
joyed its brilliancy. Tall and graceful, with 
fine mental powers and fascinating manners, she 
was surrounded by admirers, none of whom suc- 
ceeded in winning her heart. 

At length serious thoughts came—aspirations 
after something more satisfying than this gay 
round of pleasure. She became thoughtful and 
prayerful. One Sunday, in the old Trinity 
church, she remained to the communion. She 
asked Mrs. R., the lady in whose pew she was 
sitting, if she could go forward and receive the 
sacrament. Somewhat astonished at this ques- 
tion, the lady told her that she thought she 
mighé, and while receiving the sacred elements 
a strange sweetness filled her soul. Attributing 
this blessedness to the sacred elements, she 
dreaded to leave the table of the Lord lest she 
should lose this new sense of joy. But she 
found that the peace went with her—that it 
was an abiding blessedness. 
much alone that she might pray and meditate, 
and that she might escape from the large circle 
at her mother’s house. She went to visit her 
sister, Mrs. Lewis, then residing in a country 


place of eight or ten acres, called Mount Pitt, | 
| dressed very plainly, and were very holy. 


situated where Grand-street intersects the Bow- 
ery. Here she enjoyed quiet hours in her own 
room by her cheerful fire, with the new treasure 
in her heart. Her sister, however, thinking to 
gratify her, gave a ball in her honor. The 
question of worldly amusements had not at that 
time been agitated in her mind; so Catherine 
Livingston, as a matter of course, made her 
appearance in the ball-room. While moving in 
the gay mazes of the dance, she felt that the 
sweet peace had departed from her. She often 
spoke of this in after-life as proving, by her 
own experience, the incompatibility of worldly 
amusements with spiritual life. She no longer 
found sweetness in retirement. The heavenly 
visitant that had made it a paradise was no longer 
there. Having no fear of the gay world now, 
she returned home and mingled as before in its 
brilliant society. Her heart, however, was not 
at rest—worldly joys did not fill the aching 
void. 

The next Summer, while on a visit to her 





She loved to be | 





brother, Chancellor Livingston, whose country 
seat adjoined his mother’s at Clermont—a beau- 
tiful walk leading from one house to the other— 
she preferred remaining alone, while the whole 
family were engaged to dine at her mother’s, 
That day she spent in the quiet of her own 
room in reading, meditation, and prayer. In 
the evening, as she kneeled and repeated the 
Litany, she uttered the solemn petition, “ By 
thine agony and bloody sweat, by thy cross and 
passion, by thy precious death and burial, by 
thy glorious resurrection and ascension, and by 
the coming of the Holy Ghost, good Lord, de- 
liver us.” The prayer was answered; she was 
delivered from the bondage of sin—the peace 
came again to her heart, and from that time to 
her death she enjoyed the sense of acceptance 
with God. 

Having lost her taste for the gayeties of a 
town life, she spent the next Winter at Cler- 
mont with her mother, though the town-house 
was open. When her brother Robert came up 
in the Spring, he asked her if she had not had 
a dreary Winter, when she told him of the new 
joys that made that Winter so happy a one. 
That Winter at Clermont had some agency 
in shaping the life of Catherine Livingston. 
Through the housekeeper, a worthy and excel- 
lent woman, she became acquainted with the 
writings of Wesley, whose views of Divine 
truth commended themselves to her understand- 
ing and her heart. 

Of late years she had spent much of her time 
with her sister, Mrs. Tillotson. While there 
Mrs. Tillotson informed her that a strange peo- 
ple called Methodists had appeared; that they 
Miss 
Livingston replied that she would like to join 
such a people. 

Shortly after this the Rev. Freeborn Garrett- 
son came to Poughkeepsie, and while there Mr. 
Tillotson, who had heard of him through his 
half-brother, Mr. Chairs, of Maryland, who had 
been converted under his preaching, sent to in- 
vite him to Rhinebeck. Thomas Miller, the 
bearer of this invitation, though scarcely guilty 
of a dark skin, was a slave to whom Mr. Til- 
lotson gave his freedom. He was a tall, fine- 
looking man, with a white wig, and knee and 
shoe buckles. He afterward became a Method- 
ist preacher. Mr. Garrettson accepted the invi- 
tation and preached in a stone-house near Mr. 
Tillotson’s residence the first Methodist sermon 
preached in the town of Rhinebeck. He was 
then traveling through his extensive district, 
which extended from New Rochelle to Lake 
Champlain, and he was stationing twelve preach- 
ers at different points in this wide area, In the 
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morning he conducted family prayer at Mr. 
Tillotson’s, after which Miss Livingston, accord- 
ing to her custom, retired to her room, when 
she was recalled by Mrs. Tillotson to listen to 
some letters Mr. Garrettson was reading, de- 
scribing the wonderful revival of religion that 
was taking place in Maryland, Mr. Tillotson’s 
native State. 

Rhinebeck was taken into the circuit, a class 
was formed, which Miss Livingston joined, and 
which she regularly attended, though the only 
other member was a Dutch fisherman. More 
congenial associates soon made this class meet- 
ing a place of sweet fellowship and communion— 
Mr. and Mrs. Sands and their daughters, Mrs. 
Schuyler and Miss Rutsen, afterward Mrs. 
Suckley—and the hallowed friendship continued 
till death transferred it to a brighter clime. 

In 1793 Catherine Livingston was married to 
the Rev. Freeborn Garrettson, and they at once 
removed to a stone-house in the town of Rhine- 
beck, near the friends whose companionship 
brightened her new religious associations. 

It was a humble home but prettily situated— 
an apple orchard on one side, the ground slop- 
ing to a rivulet on the other, a meadow in front 
bounded by hills, openings through which re- 
vealed the distant landscape. The ceilings were 
low and supported by heavy oaken beams; the 
furniture was tasteful but simple; the house- 
keeping on a moderate scale, strongly contrasted 
with the elegance and profusion at Clermont. 
But the home was a very happy one, often en- 
livened by the visits of her relatives, and by 
the coming of the Methodist ministers, who 
always found a warm and cheery welcome. 
These visits were hailed with especial delight 
by the little daughter who came to gladden this 
home, and to impart a never-failing joy to her 
mother’s life. 

Mrs. Garrettson’s life flowed on from this time 
calmly and tranquilly. Six years after her mar- 
riage a place was purchased on the Hudson, 
and a house built in which she resided till her 
death, and which is now the residence of her 
daughter. 

“Our house being nearly finished in October, 
1799,” writes Mrs. Garrettson, ‘we moved into 
it, and the first night in family prayer, while 
my blessed husband was dedicating it to the 
Lord, the place was filled with his presence, 
who, in the days of old, filled the Temple with 
his glory. Every heart rejoiced and felt that 
God was with us of a truth. Such was our 
introduction into our new habitation; and had 
we not reason to say with Joshua of old, ‘As 
for me and my house, we will serve the Lord?” 

And truly that house has been like the house 











of Obed-Edom, in which the ark of the Lord 
rested. It has been daily sanctified by the 
voice of prayer and praise. Family worship for 
more than half a century has been conducted 
with solemnity—every meal has been hallowed 
by the devout grace—a class meeting for many 
years was held in the parlor one evening in the 
week. It has been a home for the Lord’s peo- 
ple—strangers were welcomed as brethren, and 
many a weary itinerant has rested awhile as in 
the palace Beautiful. The house is simple but 
convenient—an orchard was planted to the 
north, a pretty garden gratified Mrs. Garrett- 
son’s taste for flowers, and the green lawn with 
spreading elms sloped to the river’s side. The 
river stretches far to the south, expanding into 
a bay with wooded shores, over which rise the 
distant Highlands. The Rev. Dr. Hannah, the 
delegate from the Wesleyan Conference in En- 
gland, spoke of the view from the walk that 
skirts the lawn, commanding a view of the Cat- 
skill Mountains, as one of the four points that 
he should remember with greatest pleasure in 
America, 

How many look back to the days spent at 
Wildercliffe asamong their sweetest, tenderest 
memories! They recall the dignified form of 
the mistress of the house, with her marked fea- 
tures, her soft hazel eye—the brown hair parted 
under the close cap with its crimped muslin 
border—the nicely-fitting dress, always simple, 
yet always becoming—the well-formed hands— 
the slender foot, with its pretty morocco slip- 
per. They recall her warm welcome—the grace- 
ful poise of her manners—the truth and in- 
tegrity that beamed from every glance—the 
conversation blending strength and gentleness— 
the elegance with which she presided at the 
breakfast-table, dispensing the aromatic bever- 
age with a singular remembrance of the taste 
of every guest. They recall the morning walk 
in her garden, and the dewy roses gathered for 
the breakfast-table—the system with which she 
ruled her household—the skilled fingers em- 
ployed on the nice piece of needle-work—the 
peace that passeth all understanding that illu- 
mined that benignant countenance. As she 
came down stairs from her hour of prayer she 
felt that she had held communion with the 
Skies. 


She was an epistle seen and read of all men. . 


None could doubt the piety that stamped its 
image and superscription upon every lineament 
of her expressive face. She was manifestly a 
vessel consecrated to the Master’s service. It 
was difficult for those who knew her only in the 
last half century of her life, to imagine that 
she had ever been in the brilliant circles of 
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fashion—that she had been the center of ad- 
miring groups—that she had been asked to dance 
by General Washington, and that she had en- 
joyed the laugh and repartee of those who lived 
only for this world. It was difficult to associate 
with her any other idea than that of saintliness 
of life and character. The miniature that rep- 
resented her in her former gay attire was kept 
out of sight in the drawer of an old cabinet. 
Prayer and faith, the quiet home sanctified by 
Christian influences, the ardent love for her 
Church and its interests, the care for the neigh- 
boring poor, anxiety for their spiritual interests, 
fellowship with Christians, the Bible, the devo- 
tional book—these made life unspeakably rich— 
a living present and a glorious future. 

Mrs. Garrettson was remarkable for the firm- 
ness of her character, her good judgment, her 
sense of propriety. A remarkable instance of 
this occurred at a party where several gentle- 
men had been giving their views and opinions 
on the subject of religion. A gentleman of high 
position and fine talents, but of known infidel 
sentiments, said: “And now do you wish to 
hear my belief?’ Catherine Livingston, with 
much dignity of manner, rose saying, “ No, Mr. 
, we do not wish to hear what your belief 
is,” and left the room, followed by all the ladies, 
to the great mortification of the gentleman who 
had drawn upon himself this public reproof. 

Throughout her long life Mrs. Garrettson 
manifested a very deep solicitude for the spir- 
itual interest of her large circle of relatives. 
Her prayers, instinct with faith and power, rose 
daily on their behalf. She did not allow oppor- 
tunities to do them good—‘God’s occasions 
drifting by”—to pass unheeded. A niece, a 
lovely little girl, who, before she married, shared 
her room, and whom she daily sought to influ- 
ence, died in childhood, but left with her aunt 
the sweet assurance that she had gone to a 
happy home. Another niece—beautiful, accom- 
plished, and beloved—the darling of the whole 
family, was stricken down in her beauty and 
her bloom with consumption. As she turned 
her eyes away from the brightness of this world, 
the swift-coming future looked dim, and she 
shrank from the unknown path she was so soon 
to tread. Mrs. Garrettson hearing of her danger 
came, and while she pointed to the dark river, 
whose waves were rolling nearer and nearer, 
the showed her the light beyond. The gay 
group of cousins, yet unaware of the danger of 
their charming comrade, were in the full flush of 
merriment when Mrs. Garrettson entered the 
room. Her sorrowful face at once arrested 
their attention and called forth their inquiries. 
When told that their cousin was soon to die, 








there was a hush in that gay group—the mirth 
ceased, and the young people sought their own 
rooms to ponder over the solemn mystery of 
death. Before the grim visitant came the ter- 
ror of his approach was taken away. As 
Mrs. Garrettson sat day after day by the side 
of the lovely invalid, making known to her 
those simple views of faith which had brought 
such comfort to her own soul, the dimness of 
the future passed away, the sweet face bright- 
ened in the dawning of the new hope, and the 
young girl went to meet the great mystery 
without fear. And thus the effectual prayer of 
the two or three was answered; for before Mrs. 
Garrettson had left her home to soothe and 
comfort the dying, her case had been especially 
remembered in the meeting for prayer in the 
parlor at Wildercliff. So earnestly had those 
prayers ascended, with such unction and power, 
that a little boy present pulled the gown of his 
grandmother and asked her if cousin Julia was 
converted. He looked for the immediate an- 
swer to those powerful prayers. And it was 
not long before the little petitioner could have 
the question answered in the revealing light of 
the better land. 

Mrs. Garrettson’s love for her family was a 
remarkable trait in her character. She wel- 
comed them warmly to her home; she parted 
from them with a face that followed them like 
a benediction. She prayed for them individu- 
ally; she wrote them solemn letters inviting 
them to the participation in those holy joys that 
had baptized her own life. With tongue and 
pen she urged them not to rest without the 
evidence that they had passed from death unto 
life—not to remain satisfied with inferences and 
hopes, but to seek for the distinct assurance of 
sins forgiven. The following lines, written in 
the album of a niece, give an idea of her fidel- 
ity in addressing the members of her family: 


“T hope and trust, my dear niece, you have already 
chosen the narrow way that leads to eternal life. I 
need, then, only exhort you to watch and look forward 
for such a manifestation of the Holy Spirit as will en- 
able you to exclaim with Thomas, ‘My Lord and my 
God!’ Then all the promises in this sacred book are 
yours; life and death, time and eternity, God and 
heaven—is not this worth striving for? 

“How many of our fellow creatures rest satisfied 
with a meager hope of heaven! Thus they live and 
thus they enter upon the solemn realities of a state 
that can admit of no change. If assurance is essential 
under any circumstances in life, tis more so as it re- 
spects our own future destiny. When God forgives, he 
does it like himself—'t is a new creation. The adopted 
child of heaven looks up and cries, my Father, with an 
unwavering tongue. How salutary, then, that precious 
blood which washes away past transgressions, and im- 
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parts a foretaste of heavenly felicity! May this en- 
joyment, my dear Julia, become your portion, and 
remain with you through the journey of life! 

“ Read with prayer this book of wonders. In it are 
all things needful to arm against every temptation, to 
encourage in our warfare, and teach how to struggle 
successfully against our own peculiar besetments. Let 
it ever be kept in mind, my dear niece, that this is not 
our home. The effect is powerful to prevent a resting 
where all is fluctuating. The good Lord assist you in 
every conflict, and bring you through more than con- 
queror, prays 

“ Your sincerely-affectionate friend, 
“ CATHERINE GARRETTSON.” 


On one point she was very decided—no com- 
promises with the world. She had found peace 
and joy in an entire giving up of its fashions 
and pleasures, and she urged others to draw the 
strict line of demarkation. Her high-toned re- 
ligious character met with general recognition. 
Her relations, many of whom were especially 
exposed to the world’s allurements, were thank- 
ful for her prayers; they felt the blessing of her 
holy life, and sought her presence in their dying 
hours. There she always came an angel of 
mercy. Her presence seemed to bring hope. 
Her prayers were like incense. As her life was 
prolonged to nearly a century, she was present 
at many of these closing scenes. All but two 
of her many sisters and brothers, their hus- 
bands and wives, passed into the silent land 
before her. She stood by the bedside of her 
two distinguished brothers, Chancellor Living- 
ston and Edward Livingston, and listened with 
a thankful heart to their expressions of trust in 
the Savior as their only ground of confidence. 

To all this numerous family, to the second 
and third generations, her name was the symbol 
of excellence and truth—her piety was an un- 
doubted fact. Her walk was in the light, and 
beams of celestial light made her path luminous 
in the darkened world. Counsel from her lips 
was listened to respectfully, and valued even 
by the gay and thoughtless. A deep respect 
and love found place in all their hearts. Her 
character was so harmonious that the listening 
ear never caught a discordant note. There is a 
scene in Asia, where the ocean waves, beating 
against the shore in an atmosphere of unwonted 
purity, produce a plaintive harmony. Such 
harmony may be heard when the waves of 
thought and feeling in holy souls rise and swell 
in the atmosphere of purity. 

The year 1827 brought a great sorrow to the 
house where life had glided so calmly. Mr. 
Garrettson was seized with sudden illness at the 
house of his friend, Mr. Suckley, in New York, 
and he there ended his holy and useful life. 
His death was so triumphant—there was such a 





sense of God’s presence, as the good man met 
his fate, that the wife was lifted for the time 
above the earthly sorrow in the prospect of the 
heavenly joy. The home at Wildercliffe was not 
solitary, for the perfect union that existed be- 
tween mother and daughter made that home a 
blessed place. Grief there was for the departed 
husband and father, but there were blessed 
memories of the past, and joyful hopes of the 
future, and constant work for the present. 

For many years such members of the family 
as were able to do so, had been accustomed to 
meet together at Wildercliffe to pay their re- 
spects to their venerable relative on her birth- 
day. These anniversaries became occasions of 
great interest, deepening as each successive year 
removed her beyond the usual term of human 
life. Her form was so erect, her step so firm, 
her faculties, with the exception of a slight 
deafness, so unimpaired, her intellect so vigor- 
ous, her health so good, that the expectation 
and the hope were often expressed that she 
would live to be a hundred. years old. On 
hearing this she playfully answered that if she 
lived a hundred she might live a thousand 
years, as we might be on the eve of the millen- 
nium. The glories of Autumn were passing 
away as this festival—the 14th of October— 
came with its hallowed associations; but of 
late years flowers of brighter tints lingered 
through the early frosts, and the parlors and 
the supper-table were richly adorned with them, 
their fragrance suggestive of that holy life that 
had so long breathed a sweet perfume. As all 
social gatherings were sanctified by prayer and 
praise at Wildercliffe, so on these memorable 
days there were solemn prayers and reminis- 
cences of the past from the pastors and ministers 
who were present. There were sometimes allu- 
sions to her in whose honor they had come to- 
gether—a tribute to which her humility and 
modesty—gracious characteristics which deep- 
ened with increasing years—would have taken 
exception, but which her deafness prevented her 
hearing. It was touching to see her meek- 
bowed face, and her unconsciousness of any 
words of praise for her. 

And so the years rolled on, scarcely touching 
with silver the smooth hair parted on the calm 
brow, taking no light from the eye nor elasticity 
from the step. She did not sit in an easy chair 
or appropriate any accustomed corner of the 
fireside. She courteously recognized any little 
service rendered by her family or her guests; 
but she stepped lightly up stairs or moved 
about for any thing she wanted as if she were 
a girl. But three years remained of the hund- 
red which we hoped would crown her brow. 
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About to pay a visit to her widowed sister, 
Mrs. Edward Livingston, while awaiting the 
carriage she walked into the garden and stood 
before a climbing rose—the queen of the prai- 
rie—which threw over a bower its elegant 
wreaths of bloom, admiring their exceeding 
beauty. She knew not that it was the last 
time her foot would tread those garden walks 
or her eye rest upon the fair prospect that for 
more than fifty years had spread for her its 
Summer glories and awakened the thanksgivings 
of her grateful heart. Before those roses had 
faded she had gone to the clime where flowers 
never fade. Death found her as it had found 
her husband, away from the lovely home this 
dread visitant had never entered. 

On her way to Montgomery Place she went 
to visit her only remaining brother, Mr. John 
R. Livingston, for the last time. While there 
she ate something that disagreed with her, and 
she was seized with sudden illness just after her 
arrival at Montgomery. Medical advice was 
sought in vain. These were days of deep anx- 
iety, and then of dread certainty. But Death 
was no unwelcome visitor to this aged saint. 
He came to introduce her to a region long 
familiar to her daily thoughts. Parting words 
were said, and then, before the unconsciousness 
that preceded death shut out from her the visi- 
ble world, she cried out with uplifted eyes and 
hands, ‘Come, Lord Jesus! come, Lord Jesus! 
come quickly!” and with holy triumph she 
clapped her hands exclaiming, as her prayer rose 
into thanksgiving, ‘‘He comes, he comes, he 
comes!” A death, the glorious completion of 
her life—almost a visible opening of the ever- 
lasting doors “on golden hinges turning.” 

A very large concourse of relations, friends, 
and neighbors followed her remains from her 
home to the church within whose walls she had 
for so many years been a devout worshiper, and 
listened to a thoughtful discourse on Life, inex- 
plicable except as a Probation, from the Rev. Dr. 
Olin, closing with a discriminating analysis of 
her character and an eloquent tribute to her 
virtues. Her remains were deposited in the 
vault behind the church, beside those of her 
honored husband. In the recent extension of 
the church edifice a pastor’s study was erected 
over the vault; and, as the years roll on, the 
ministers of the Church she loved will meditate 
upon truths, to the elucidation of which she 
ever lent an attentive ear, over her last rest- 
ing-place. 


—_—o—_———— 


ScHILuer says that the great happiness of life 
consists in the discharge of some mechanical duty. 





THE EFFECT OF RELIGION ON NATURAL SOENERY, 





BY BEV. L. L. WELKER. 





HE religion of Jesus has a tendency to make 
the outer world appear more beautiful, 
Under its cheerful reign the ills and deformities 
around us vanish, and the beauties array them- 
selves in loveliest forms. Religion goes out 
from the heart, giving new charms to the land- 
scape. It causes mountains to rise more grandly, 
riyers to roll more proudly, lakes to sleep more 
sweetly, cascades to shout more exultingly, val- 
leys to smile more pleasingly. When it fills 
the heart the sun, moon, and stars present new 
features of grandeur; and clouds, winds, storms, 
thunders, and lightnings, all have voices of 
sweetest melody. 

Mythology, to a considerable extent, pos- 
sessed the same influence. The ancients peo- 
pled mountains, seas, lakes, rivers, meadows, 
fields, and forests with beautiful nymphs. Thus 
their fancies clothed all surrounding things with 
a strange and shadowy beauty. But their wild 
superstition had not the sacred power of our 
holy religion. When the wicked and rebellious 
heart is transformed to love and adore God as a 
merciful and beneficent father, it is natural for 
it to delight in his works. To the child there 
are no smiles so bright, no words so genial, no 
gifts so precious as those of father and mother. 

The Christian beholds God in creation. He 
sees his fingers paint the violet’s tints, his arm 
drive the rolling world, his smiles on the flow- 
ery fields of May, and his frowns in the storms 
of December. He beholds his condescension 
when he cares for the lilies, watches the spar- 
rows, and numbers our hairs, and his awful 
power in upholding and guiding unnumbered 
myriads of worlds. He observes his goodness 
in the golden sunshine, the balmy breezes, the 
genial showers, the bleating flocks, the lowing 
herds, and the fruitful fields. He traces his 
wisdom in the order, harmony, and design dis- 
played throughout the universe. 

The feelings of the Christian are in harmony 
with natural events. To him no Summer's heat 
nor Winter’s cold is too severe. He neither 
thinks the drought too long nor the showers too 
many. Amidst peaceful scenes he moves with 
heavenly joy, worshiping God. In storms, when 
tempest-tossed, he sits calm and serene, trusting 
in God. Eternal sunshine rests on his heart. 

The Christian enjoys kindred relation to God’s 
beautiful works. He feels not alone as he 
treads the paths of earth. To blushing flowers, 
gentle breezes, and smiling valleys he says, Ye 
are my sisters. To lofty mountains and billows 
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he says, Ye are my brothers. With all things 


in earth and sky he unites in a hymn of praise 
and bows praying, “Our Father who art in 
heaven.” 

He understands the language of nature. The 
Psalmist said, “ Day unto day uttereth speech, 
and night unto night showeth knowledge. 
There is no speech nor language where their 
voice is not heard.” What a grand concert he 
would have when commanded: “ Praise the Lord 
from the earth, ye dragons, and all deeps; fire, 
and hail; snow, and vapor; stormy wind fulfill- 
ing his word; mountains, and all hills; fruitful 
trees, and all cedars; beasts, and all cattle; 
creeping things, and flying fowl; kings of the 
earth, and all people; princes, and all judges of 
the earth; both young men, and maidens; old 
men, and children: let them praise the name of 
the Lord: for his name alone is excellent.” Our 
own nature-loving Bryant felt this truth when 
he said: 


“To him who in the love ot nature holds 
Communion with her visible forms, she speaks 
A various language; for his gayer hours 
She has a voice of gladness, and a smile 
And eloquence of beauty; and she glides 
Into his darker musings, with a mild 
And healing sympathy, that steals away 
Their sharpness, ere he is aware.” 


One who was converted in a grand old forest 
would say, “ At the moment of my conversion 
every thing around me appeared beautiful and 
happy. The grass waved exultingly; a little 
rill chanted a song of gladness; birds burst forth 
in loud strains of joy; trees lifted their giant 
arms adoringly toward heaven; and the Sum- 
mer clouds bathed joyously in oceans of light.” 

Gentle reader, did you never go forth to some 
lovely spot, at the still hour of evening, for 
devotion? Communing with the Heavenly Fa- 
ther, at such a place and at such an hour, you 
could but be inexpressibly happy. Though the 
harrowing scenes of the day may have torn your 
heart, yet when your prayers went upward, 
urged by a thousand cheering voices, every lin- 
gering sorrow has fled, and joys akin to those 
of heaven filled your heart. Then you have 
exclaimed, How can I be sorrowful while my 
Father is smiling in living green, shining gems, 
and silvery star-light all around me! 

O, the religion of Jesus is designed to prepare 
us for the bliss of heaven. The lovely scenes 
on earth are but training our hearts for brighter 
scenes above. Soon the hills, and streams, and 
fields, and fruits, and flowers will rise to our 
view! Soon, for us, Religion will spread her 
golden charms over all those glorious things, 
and our bliss will be complete to all eternity. 





THE DIFFERENCE, 





BY WAIF WOODLAND, 





THE birds were flown, and the flowers that she loved 
Were withered in garden and glade, 
When the turf was carefully put aside 
By the sexton’s heavy spade. 
'T was a tiny grave that they hollowed out 
Where the purple shadows lay, 
For another golden link had been crushed 
In the chain of love that day. 
There were sorrowing hearts, and desolate rooms, 
And a little vacant chair, 
And half-worn shoes, and a glossy tress 
Of the dear dead darling’s hair; 
And tearful eyes that will look and long 
For a dimpled face at the door, 
And wait the coming of dear little feet, 
Which will walk the earth no more. 
But up in the beautiful city of light, 
Away from earth’s shadows, and storms, and blight, 
A child of humanity shriven from sin 
Had entered the pearly gates within. 


Ah! the world grew darker to many that day 
For the shattered casket of delicate clay, 

But a glorified spirit with powers new given, 
Was chanting its first sweet anthem in heaven. 


—$___< > 


TOO LATE. 





BY MRS. M. A. BIGELOW. 





Ir came too late, this hoarded gold— 

This title to houses and lands I hold; 

Too late, too late, she exclaimed with a sigh, 

It can not bring back the years gone by. 

There was one with a young and noble frame— 
One with a pure, untarnished name, 

Who struggled with poverty long and well; 

In the pride of his years, alas! he fell. 


This garnered wealth might have yielded him 
Something to lighten his pathway dim; 

He treads no longer this desert shore, 

But the golden streets for evermore. 


A parent, an only remaining one, 

Whose earthly journey was almost done, 

Far, far away, where life's star grew dim, 

I sit and weep when I think of him. 

One coin that I hold in my hand to-night 
Might have given him back to my longing sight— 
Might have purchased comforts he needed then, 
But, alas! he will never more need them again. 
There was a daughter so fair and frail, 

She grew like a lily transparently pale; 

They said a mild climate would soon impart 

A warmth to her cheek and a glow to her heart. 
But we had nothing that wealth confers, 

To save a life as precious as hers; 

She passed too soon to a clime more fair; 

She basks in eternal sunlight there. 
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BOREAL NIGHTS. 





BY BEV. B. F. TEFFT, D. D. 





NIGHT THE EIGHTEENTH. 


INCE our last sitting down together our 

nights, reader, have added considerably to 
their length; but we must not on that account 
run out our northern chitchat to a greater ex- 
tent than has hitherto been our custom. 

We have read from childhood about the 
populous North—‘“the Northern Hive”—from 
which swarmed those armed emigrations which 
conquered Northern Germany, which invested 
Constantinople, which visited the regions of the 
Caspian, which took possession of the banks of 
the Danube, and which finally gave a king and 
a new era to the Roman Empire. 

The people who accomplished these things 
were the old Scandinavians, known as the 
Goths and Vandals, in whose country we are 
now sojourning, and whose monarch we see 
every day in his carriage, on foot or on horse- 
back, receiving the salutations of the descend- 
ants of those conquering tribes. We have 
heretofore chatted about the people, we have 
talked about their capital, we have taken some 
excursions into the regions round about it; we 
are now to hold a sitting on the country at 
large, and meddle with some matters of the 
first importance. 

II. It is a maxim in philosophy that every 
effect must have a cause, and it is equally an 
established truth that the cause must be ade- 
quate to the production of the effect. In the 
intellectual and moral worlds a particle of truth 
will sometimes, like the first spark of fire, 
create results seemingly out of proportion to 
the foregoing cause; but the material universe 
as a whole, which is naturally inert, requires a 
force in every case equal to the event that fol- 
lows from it. These conquests, for example, 
proceeding from this ancient reZion, must have 
been set in motion not only by a warlike, but 
by a very numerous people, for small bands of 
the most brave and hardy adventurers would 
always have been swallowed up in their marches 
through a vast tract of country inhabited by 
tribes also renowned for their fighting qualities 
long before they could have reached the Cau- 
casus, the Dardanelles, or the nearest bound- 
aries of Italy; or if, by any artifice or accident, 
a small train of warriors could have passed 
through the countries of Germany to the borders 
of the Roman world, the Empire was at no time 
so fallen nor the martial spirit so degraded as 
to give an easy victory to a few wandering 
parties of the most heroic courage. 





III. If the laws of the material world require 
great armies to the production of such great 
results as the alarming, the dismemberment, 
and the final conquest of the Empire of the 
Cesars, it is no less certain that they are 
yielded by the common tradition and universal 
consent of modern nations. No Roman writer 
can be quoted to show that the conquerors of 
the Western Empire were few in numbers; and 
the first writers of more recent times unite in 
ascribing vastness as well as bravery to these 
military movements. Gibbon, who collected 
and compared all the authorities on the subject, 
every-where represents the invaders as advanc- 
ing upon the Roman territory with forces pro- 
portionate to their ambitious undertaking, and 
the authors quoted by him are the only ones 
extant from whom any one can derive a reason- 
able opinion, There is only one great author, 
indeed, within the circle of my reading who 
endeavors to account for these achievements on 
the theory of a repetition of small invasions; 
but he, who is no less than the Swedish histo- 


rian, Gjeyer, has an open compliment to gain | 


for the prowess of his countrymen, and a con- 
cealed one for the existing institutions of his 
country as compared with former centuries. 
Had he given large dimensions to these success- 
ive armies sent out from Scandinavia, and mostly 
from Sweden, to the east, south, and south- 
west, he must at the same time have admitted 
a much larger population to have once sub- 
sisted on this Scandinavian soil than it now 
contains, and the next task would have been 
to account for the depopulation of his native 
land. While the climate and soil remained the 
same, there has been no change but in the in- 
creased intelligence of the people and in the 
political institutions of the country; and if 
knowledge can not be set down as hostile to a 
nation’s growth, then the only question to be 
examined is whether the decrease is not to be 
attributed to the alterations effected in the 
government, and to the social changes thereby 
produced. 

IV. In determining this inquiry it must first 
of all be remembered that the population of a 
country is limited only by the amount of its 
productions, for there is no difficulty in adding 
an increase to any people but the single one 
of finding out how to feed it, and the popula- 
tion of every, region will always rise to the 
maximum of its average productiveness, unless 
depressed by the legal and social institutions 
of the country. If all tradition and history 
demand, therefore, a much greater population 
in Scandinavia than now exists here, it must 
be shown that the triple realm is naturally 
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capable of supporting many more people than 
now dwell within it; and then we must look to 
the question why the realm does not now con- 
tain the number of inhabitants which might find 
subsistence, and did once receive it, on the 
territory under examination. 

V. Of the three distinct portions of old Scan- 
dinavia, Sweden is not only the largest and 
therefore the proper one for a representative of 
them all, but it is also about midway between 
the other two for its natural resources, Norway 
being less and Denmark more fortunate than 
itself in soil and climate. Sweden, even as it 
now stands, after the loss of Finnland and 
other possessions, is next to Russia in superfi- 
cial extent among the countries of modern 
Europe. Sweden contains nearly one hundred 
and seventy thousand square miles, and it now 
feeds a population of only three millions and 
about eight hundred thousand. That is, accord- 
ing to the existing state of the kingdom, only 
nineteen persons, or three average families draw 
the means of subsistence from each square mile. 
It is not nearly as populous as Russia, which 
has but little territory in the warmer latitudes, 
while its northern regions, vast as they are, are 
almost uninhabitable. It is only as populous 
as Maine, which has seen but forty-four years 
since it became a State. Were Sweden as 
populous as New Hampshire and Vermont it 
4 would have twice as many inhabitants as now. 
But let us compare it with Scotland on this 
side of the Atlantic and with Massachusetts on 
the other. Massachusetts may be said to lie 
too far south for a just comparison, but from 
my own experience I can testify, after having 
resided in both countries, that its climate is as 
severe as that of Sweden, while its soil is not 
as good. As to Scotland, there can be no com- 
plaint, for it occupies about as high a latitude, 
while it is decidedly more barren as to natural 
soil than the average of this country. If 
Sweden, then, were as densely settled as Scot- 
land, it would have a population of more than 
fifteen millions, and nearly twenty-two millions 
if it were as populous as Massachusetts. There 
is no natural reason to be assigned, in fact, 
why Sweden should not be supposed to have 
contained from twenty to thirty millions of 
people in a former age, nor do its climate and 
soil furnish any reason now why an equal num- 
ber are not at this moment making of it one 
of the happiest, wealthiest, and most powerful 
of the European States. 

VI. The considerations to which I have thus 
far referred are quite sufficient, I think, if 
properly weighed and reflected on, to show that 
Sweden was once a much more densely-inhab- 








ited country than it is at present; and the only 
reasons I can find, after much examination, for 
its present weakness, for its being so far behind 
the prosperity of countries of the same soil and 
climate—for its being inferior, in fact, to the 
newest countries of the world, whose climate is 
no better and whose soil is not as good—I 
would most respectfully represent to the Swedes 
themselves. They may be entirely assured that 
if the causes do not lie in the geographical or 
agricultural conditions of their country, that 
they are not to be looked for or found in the 
physical or mental qualities of the people, for a 
more hardy, well-formed, able-bodied population 
is not to be met with in Europe; and in in- 
tellectual character they are naturally equal to 
the most cultivated and powerful races. Their 
national feebleness is due, in my opinion, to 
their form of government, to their treatment 
of religion, and to certain customs which have 
almost the force of laws, and which complete 
the work of degradation begun and carried on 
by the two other causes. 

VII. Nothing is better established as a prin- 
ciple in speculation or as a fact in history than 
the proposition that a hereditary monarchy is 
the most expensive of all forms of government. 
By nature men come into the world on a com- 
mon level, and if one man is to stand so far 
above all others as to be generally acknowl- 
edged as a born superior and rightful governor 
of his countrymen, he must be supported in 
this artificial elevation, not only by vast contri- 
butions from the earnings of the people, but 
by the establishment of a superior order of the 
inhabitants, whose interest it shall be to sustain 
him in his high position. A king without a 
nobility is politically impossible. The monarch 
is only the first of a class of nobles, and it 
must be remembered that just so far as one 
man and one class of men rise above the natu- 
ral level, just so far must the remaining popu- 
lation of a country sink below it. Let a nation 
possess any given amount of wealth. Then if 
one order of its citizens have more than their 
natural share, the rest must consequently have 
less, and if the country produces only enough 
for all, then the wealthy will squander in luxu- 
ries what the indigent need for their support. 
The fact that a portion of the people have a 
superfluity, leads to extravagance in their style 
of living, and all that is thus thrown away is 
to be subtracted, not only from what the whole 
population needs for its general welfare, but 
from the sum that represents the national pros- 
perity and success. 

VIII. Not only does a monarchy require the 
existence of a high order of nobility, but it 
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carries this work of classifying the people of a 
country into higher and lower ranks till the 
whole population is marked off into several 
superior and inferior grades; and the expensive- 
ness of the system is increased by the spirit of 
ostentation thus engendered as each inferior 
grade is stimulated to vie with the one next 
above it, and all are pushed along together into 
habits of excess by the example and the dispo- 
sition handed down from those who hold the 
most commanding positions in this artificial scale 
of life. The king thinks it essential to his state 
to live in a style which those next below him 
can admire and emulate but not reach; these 
high nobles, catching the spirit from the throne, 
transmit it to those who approach them nearest 
from below, and so the disease travels down- 
ward, exciting every class to a mode of living 
as expensive as its means will justify, and gen- 
erally carrying them all far beyond the outlay 
which they have the ability to sustain. What 
is still worse the evil “grows by what it feeds 
on;” for philosophy and history both show that 
the cost of this system increases by the force 
of its own action and counteraction, and its 
tendency is thus to add to its expensiveness, as 
the means of maintaining it are getting less. 
Monarchy, in a word, is the consumption in 
the body-politic; it at first seemingly increases 
the life of the body by putting every member 
to its utmost stretch, and it then gradually 
wears it out by the hectic of that exhaustion 
originally occasioned by excess. 

IX. Political economists have displayed in 
their productions all the workings of this 
unnatural system of the social state, and some 
of the more thoughtful of the poets have 
mourned over its tendencies to depopulate the 
most fertile regions. Goldsmith, in his Deserted 
Village, laments the ravages of lordly pride, 
exhibiting first the picture of his native land 
in its primeval condition, and then holding up 
the contrast produced by the grasping ambition 
of that reckless nobility which strives to imi- 
tate the magnificence and splendors of the 
regal house: 


“ Along the lawn where scattered hamlets rose, 
Unwieldy wealth and cumbrous pomp repose; 
And every want to luxury allied, 

And every pang that folly pays to pride.” 


The bard seems to have studied the influence 
of a monarchical government in thinning the 
population of the British isles, and he makes 
an appeal to their statesmen, which would have 
been heeded in a land where a powerful nobil- 
ity had not taken possession of the national 
policy and the country’s wealth. He portrays 





in melancholy strains the sad effects of this 
general pomp and show engendered by the 
regal form of government; he demonstrates 
how the royal and baronial families destroy the 
happiness by inflating the pride of every class; 
and he paints the ultimate doom of every mon- 
archy as springing by a natural process from 
the artificial institutions of such a state: 


“O Luxury, thou cursed by Heaven’s decree! 
How ill exchanged are things like these for thee! 
How do thy potions, with insidious joy, 
Diffuse their pleasures only to destroy ; 
Kingdoms by thee to sickly greatness grown, 
Boast of a florid vigor not their own; 
At every draft more large and large they grow, 
A bloated mass of rank, unwieldy woe; 
Till, sapped their strength, and every part unsound, 
Down, down they sink, and spread a ruin round.” 


Many an Englishman may now regard this but 
an imaginary picture of the natural tendency 
of their institutions and of the end of their 
fictitious greatness, for they see only the wide 
dominion, exorbitant power, and unbounded 
wealth of the United Kingdom; they will not 
see that all these are but the evidences of that 
“florid vigor,” of that “sickly greatness,” so 
forcibly set forth by the thoughtful British 
poet; but other men can perceive in the midst 
of all her show of strength that the wide ex- 
tremes of wealth and poverty, and the enor- 
mous taxation pressing upon the population, 
reaching to the very utmost possibilities of the 
majority of the people, are proofs sufficient of 
the intrinsic weakness of a kingdom which has 
been blown up into such thin though vast pro- 
portions by those causes which constitute the 
fundamental principles of the monarchical form 
of government. With all this seeming wealth 
and power England can scarcely raise the means 
by these almost insupportable taxes to pay the 
interest on her public debt; and yet, super- 
added to this burden, she has to wrench from 
her working population the ability to defray 
the current expenses of the most costly govern- 
ment on earth. Could Great Britain resolve 
herself at once into a republic and establish 
such salaries as republics in general pay, with 
no lordly aristocracy to support, she would 
soon save from her present revenue a sum 
sufficient to discharge completely and forever 
her national debt, which now she has no hope 
of ever having the ability to pay. The same 
result would come from the same course to 
every European monarchy, whereas, by virtue 
of their existing forms of government, they are 
all so burdensome and so unfriendly to their 
own growth in money and in men that they 
are annually losing large portions of their most 
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useful populations by emigration to more 
favored lands. 

X. The world’s history, indeed, has taught 
no lesson more clearly or forcibly than this, 
that a monarchy, even in the mildest and least 
objectionable character, is the most expensive of 
all governments; that the very nature of it is 
to incumber itself with insupportable expense; 
and that the only relief possible to its people 
is to stifle the natural capacity to increase in 
numbers or to throw off the excess of its popu- 
lation upon countries of a more popular and 
friendly rule. This is a fundamental fact in the 
most productive climes; no exertions of states- 
men or efforts of the industrial classes can 
eliminate this principle from the wealthiest 
monarchies; and if found so intolerable in 
countries of the largest resources, with what 
crushing weight it must fall, and has always 
fallen, on those regions of the earth, where the 
soil, climate, and other conditions of sustaining 
life are such as to make constant labor to every 
inhabitant, whatever the amount of the popu- 
lation, essential to his existence. 

Sweden, for instance, has about the popula- 
tion of the State of New York, and ought to 
be governed with no greater cost; but the 
Governor of New York is contented with a 
salary of five thousand dollars, while the gov- 
ernor of this monarchy, who is called a king, 
receives for this year—1864—a salary of almost 
three hundred and twenty thousand dollars. 
The Governor of New York resides in a house 
the rent of which is not worth over seven or 
eight hundred dollars; the governor of Sweden 
has seven palaces, one of which cost not less 
than seven millions of dollars, and the other 
six nearly or quite an equal sum, so that the 
rent of his seven royal residences, at only four 
per cent. on the original cost, would rise to the 
extravagant amount of one hundred and forty 
thousand dollars per annum, and, therefore, the 
people of Sweden are paying him, or on his 
account, the sum of four hundred and sixty 
thousand dollars a year for consenting to be 
their first man and ruler during life. But this 
liberal allowance has been found to be too small 
to meet his royal expenditures. He professes, 
I am told, to have lived economically for a 
king, and I have no reason to doubt his royal 
word; but he has been gradually falling into 
debt for the last several years, and the Diet of 
the kingdom has just granted him a donation 
of two hundred and fifty thousand dollars to be 
paid within three years to relieve him of this 
burden. 

Here, then, is an average outlay of more 
than five hundred and forty thousand dollars a 





year for the support of the royal family of a 
country which ranks among the least wealthy 
of modern times. But these naked figures will 
not convey a definite idea to every mind. It 
will be more palpable to say that the King of 
Sweden receives annually more money from the 
three millions and a fraction of people he gov- 
erns than the thirty-four millions of Americans 
have been calied upon to pay to all their 
Presidents for the last twenty years. This, 
however, is but a single item. It is the 
salary of but one officer of this Government. 
The others, of course, who are compelled to be 
the associates of the royal house, must be sup- 
ported in at least a princely style. The collat- 
eral branches of the royal family must also be 
fed and clothed; and it may be added, as a 
specimen of this department of the cost of this 
monarchy, and of monarchies in general, that 
the salary of Prince Oscar, who has no connec- 
tion with ‘the Government, but is simply the 
brother of the King, equals the combined sala- 
ries of the President of the United States and 
the Governor of the State of Maine. Such is 
the cost of monarchy even in a country which 
confesses its poverty in comparison with other 
countries, and where nine-tenths of the inhabit- 
ants have to struggle vigorously as things now 
stand to obtain the means of supporting life; 
and my argument is that the taxation necessary 
to defray this great expense will repress the 
natural growth of a population by crowding a 
large portion of it as near as possible to the 
starving point, and then drive another portion 
to countries more cheaply governed in quest 
of their daily bread. 

XI. But a monarchy always carries with it 
an established Church; and this is generally in 
the hands of a hierarchy, consisting of another 
class of nobles, whose support draws other 
large sums from the sweat and labor of the 
people. The Church of Sweden, for example, 
is governed by twelve bishops, and over these 
there is one Archbishop, who is the primate, 
patriarch, or pope. It is not known how much 
the episcopal revenues amount to; the Govern- 
ment has made fruitless attempts to get pos- 
session of the facts; the bishops decline report- 
ing their receipts, and there is no law by which 
they can be compelled to make the disclosure 
of their incomes. Their refusal, however, is 
abundant proof that they are extravagantly 
paid for the services they perform; and a friend 
of mine, for years a clergyman of the Estab- 
lished Church, informs me that a portion of 
these revenues is known, and that it is entirely 
within the facts of the case to double the ascer- 
tained amounts. On this basis, therefore, I set 
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down the incomes of the several bishops of 
Sweden at the following rates: 


1. Bishop of Upsala, who is also Arch- 
bishop, At... ..c.cccccrcccccccssreseecocccsccccee $9,500 
2. Bishop of Linkdping...........ecseeceeees 8,700 
B. BOD OE BERIR. cosccncce coccscessceccsscceese 5,000 
4. Bishop of Strengness ...........seceee seers 5,850 
5. Bishop of Westeros..........06secssscscssesees 6,975 
D, BOO OE WARES secessencnccessstenncseseoses 5,000 
Fe SE GE En socccccceccsncessesesocacesees 27,300 
8. Bishop of Gottenburg...........s.ssseesseees 4,000 
9. aoe Of Calmar ...ccoccoee cosescces oseesseee 4,000 
10. Bishop of Carlstad.............cce00 anseosess 3,150 
11. Bishop of Hermosand.........006.ccceeseeees 5,400 
Re OE EN vcssintcnsncsssievecdiccecces 4,425 


Here, then, is the sum of $90,300 paid to 
twelve citizens of Sweden, not for preaching 
the Gospel—for they seldom appear in the pul- 
pit—nor for visiting the people, nor for many 
works of charity, morality, or religion, but for 
simply holding the oversight of those whose 
profession it is to perform these important 
duties. Below the bishops there are one hund- 
red and seventy-four deans, twelve hundred 
and sixty-one rectors, and an unknown number 
of comministers and adjuncts, who must be 
supported from taxes levied upon the working 
people. In other words, there is nearly twice 
as much money paid to the twelve Swedish 
bishops for presiding in state over the preach- 
ing clergy by the less than four millions of 
Swedes, as the thirty-four millions of Ameri- 
cans have been accustomed to pay to the Presi- 
dent of the United States and his whole cabinet 
for executing the laws and performing the 
official business of nearly half a continent. All 
this must be taken from the earnings of the 
industrial population; and we here find another 
of those burdens of a monarchical form of gov- 
ernment from which the people fly by making 
their escape to freer and less incumbered coun- 
tries. 

XII. It is not to be supposed, however, that 
the people of this kingdom emigrate for the sole 
reason of their heavy taxes, or the great cost 
of living in a country where ostentation and 
extravagance constitute the example and the 
spirit of the leading classes. The Pilgrims left 
England for America to find, not wealth or 
ease, but freedom of conscience; thousands and 
even millions of Europeans have followed their 
track for the same general purpose, and there 
is quite a population annually leaving Sweden 
for the United States because they are not here 
permitted to worship God according to their 
own sense of duty. They must conform to the 
Established Church, or undergo certain disabili- 
ties as citizens, which render their condition 
almost or quite insupportable. Unless a Swede 
remains in the Church and partakes of the 





communion at least once a year at the hands 
of the regular clergy, he is not allowed to 
marry, and he involves himself in other diffi- 
culties still more serious if he undertakes to set 
up any different form of worship. He is liable 
to fines and imprisonments for this sole misde- 
meanor; and yet there are thousands here who 
run the hazard of these penalties rather than 
to hold their connection with an establishment 
which their belief or knowledge has condemned; 
but there are other thousands who leave the 
kingdom for this single cause and go where 
religion is held to be a business, not between a 
man and his fellow-men, but exclusively be- 
tween each individual person and that God to 
whom he regards himself as alone amenable as 
the author of his being and the giver of every 
earthly good. 

XIII. It may be imagined, however, that 
with all these causes of emigration acting upon 
the people, there is yet as large a population 
in the kingdom as the country can now sup- 
port. Such, in fact, has been the theory of 
several writers on the continent who think that 
emigration is one of the natural operations of 
the body-politic by which the European nations 
are kept in a healthy state. But the arguments 
by which the theory is defended are entirely 
fallacious. Argue as we will, the wealth, power, 
and glory of a nation are to be found in its 
population, and any political causes which com- 
bine to drive people away from a country are the 
strongest evidences that the government of that 
country is unnatural, wrong, and false. With 
all her advantages of soil and climate, if Amer- 
ica imposed upon her people the same govern- 
ment and institutions as exist in nearly every 
part of Europe, if she made every man pay a 
tenth of his earnings, as men do here in Swe- 
den, for the support of royalty and the Church, 
if only a small number of her citizens enjoyed 
the civil liberty of the ballot and no one the 
religious liberty of conscience demanded by his 
personal responsibility to God, then no man 
would go from Europe, or from any portion of 
the globe to swell the number of our popula- 
tion and add to our power and wealth. The 
soil and climate of Hungary, of Italy, and of 
many other countries are as good as those 
granted by Providence to us, but who ever 
thinks of quitting the home of his childhood 
and of putting himself in the power of the 
Hapsburgs, or even of the new but severe 
monarchy of Victor Emanuel, by becoming a 
voluntary subject of those States? It is the 
intolerance and not the industrial poverty of 
these kingdoms that expels their populations 
from them. It is the liberty and not so much 
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the soil and climate of free America that invites 
and draws that expatriated population to the 
United States. Give these European countries 
the freedom enjoyed by us, and their people 
would prefer the land of their nativity and the 
home of their ancestors to any clime or spot on 
earth. In so large a country as Sweden, 
endowed with so many advantages of agricul- 
tural, manufacturing, and commercial industry, 
they would all find the means of adequate sup- 
port. Old as is the kingdom, there is only a 
third part of it under cultivation, and at least 
one-half of the remainder is as good as any 
lands we have in the New England States. 
Sweden is wonderfully supplied with water- 
power, and might shake with machinery instead 
of letting these numerous and great forces run 
to waste. Her navigable lakes and rivers are 
more abundant than those of any European 
country; including Norway, she is almost sur- 
rounded by the sea, she lies contiguous or 
neighboring to all the great manufacturing and 
commercial nations, her mineral resources have 
long been a proverb in the business world, and 
I can see that nature has amply provided for a 
great, powerful, and populous State. There 
should certainly be no reason against Sweden’s 
becoming as populous and as powerful as when 
she sent her irresistible armies to the south of 
Europe, and gave a new dynasty and a new 
existence to the greatest empire of earth; and 
if we would discover the causes of her present 
weakness we are not to look for them, I am 
sure, in the natural resources of the territory, 
nor in the’even and reliable though stern 
climate with which she is blessed. 

XIV. The evils of a monarchical form of 
government and of an established Church do 
not begin and terminate in their ostentation 
and expense. These lead to moral evils, which 
exert a most baneful influence on the growth 
and prosperity of a country. We have seen that 
Sweden forbids non-communicants to marry. 
Human nature in the mean time remains the 
same, and the consequence is, that those who 
can not lawfully have wives and families will 
have their revenge upon the law in an unlaw- 
ful form. Conscientious persons, it is true, will 
observe in their irregular proceedings all the 
duties and maintain the constancy and other 
virtues of the married state; but even this 
only sanctifies a practice which, as a rule of 
society, is most deleterious to its stability, in- 
crease, and strength. The cost of living, also, 
im a State burdened with taxation imposes an 
additional discouragement to marriage, and if 
the most virtuous class have been compelled to 
set a bad example, the multitude who know 





not how to provide for a family in the lawful 
way, and who have less scruples or none at all 
as to the mode in which they meet the demands 
of nature will be quick to follow and degrade 
a custom at all times instinct with vice. At 
first unsettled and changeable, afterward pro- 
miscuous, cohabitation is fastened as a habit 
upon a country where both the State and the 
Church thus conspire to push men downward 
into this destructive course of life. Nor does 
the evil terminate at this point. This irregular 
style of constituting families, and the general 
corruption of the masses, fill society with per- 
sons without lawful protectors, and these, 
thrown upon the State for support, constantly 
increase the taxation by which the practice 
was originally produced. Thus intolerance in 
the Church and an expensive system of govern- 
ment gradually undermine the foundations of 
morality, and so add to the expensiveness of 
this form of government till the nation stands 
on the brink of bankruptcy, and the population 
fly from it as from an impending ruin. Nor is 
this mere argument and theory; it is fact and 
truth. In the beautiful city of Stockholm, so 
splendid in its outward show, the proportion of 
illegitimate to legitimate births is one to every 
two and a quarter of the whole, giving about 
half the annual increase of the population as the 
result of illegal cohabitation. The proportion 
for the whole kingdom jis far less, but the evil 
is every-where great enough to demonstrate the 
fact that an expensive style of government and 
an intolerant Church are the things which the 
Swedes should first of all abate if they desire 
to make themselves a power, as they may do, 
among the leading nations of the world. 


—_—_—_—_-—__—. 
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NoruinG is a stronger instance of the good- 
ness of the Creator than that delicate inward 
feeling so strongly impressed on every reasona- 
ble creature. This internal sense of duty at- 
tended to and diligently cherished and kept 
alive would check the sinner in his career and 
make him look back with horror on his crimes. 
One of the ancients is commended for wishing 
that he had a window in his breast that every 
one might see into it. But it is certainly of 
more consequence to keep ourselves free from 
the reproach of our own hearts than from the 
evil opinions of others; we should, therefore, 
consider conscience as a mirror, in which every 
one may see himself reflected, and in which 
every action is represented in its proper colors. 
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THE PRISONER AT RICHMOND. 





BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 


PART II. 


A WEEK after the departure of Mrs. Loss- 
ing’s box on its journey to Richmond, that 
lady received a letter from a brother of hers 
from an adjoining State, who had been elected 
to Congress the previous year. The old gentle- 
man was getting ready for his second Winter 
at the capital, and as his niece was a great 
favorite with him, he wrote to Mrs. Lossing to 
inquire whether she could not trust her daugh- 
ter for a single week to his protection, and let 
him show the child something of the world. 

“It’s high time,” wrote the old gentleman, 
in whose sturdy, kindly nature sparkled a vein 
of humor, “that Bessie tried her wings a long 
way from the mother nest. Her hfe and 
thought will quicken and deepen, too, with a 
sight of the old capital, for, despite all that is 
painful in its pet and sad in its present, there 
is much in Washington to kindle into new 
fervor that flame of patriotism which burns 
bright and steadfast in the soul of our little 
Bessie.” 

“Uncle Marcus forgets that I am among my 
early twenties now,” laughed Bessie as she laid 
down theletter. “ But about this visit, mamma; 
how can I leave you, now Guy is there?” 

Bessie Lossing was not aware that there was 
a little plea in her last words quite manifest 
to the mother’s sensitive intuitions. It was 
natural that her young daughter should con- 
template a visit to the capital with eager in- 
terest, and that her thoughts and desires should 
go out sometimes into wider horizons than 
those which encircled her home in the fair 
country village, which lay like a jewel in the 
lap of the hills. 

And so, although Mrs. Lossing’s heart sank 
within her at the thought of Bessie’s absence, 
even for a: week at this time, she put cheer 
both into her face and voice as she answered, 
“ By all means you must go, Bessie. It would 
never do to let this unexpected opportunity 
slip, and you may never have another chance 
to see Washington.” 

“Don’t put it in that light, mamma; I may 
yet marry the President of the United States,” 
and out of the girl’s lip came the sweet, sudden 
laugh that was like some mountain brook glee- 
fully tossing its small skein of waters down 
into the meadow. 

“Certainly she may,” interposes my brother, 
who has walked over with me to the cottage, 
and who has just finished Mr. Thayer's “ Pio- 








neer Boy.” “Her prospects for the White 
House look much better than Abraham Lin- 
coln’s did that morning that he started off to 
school for the first time in old Kentucky.” 

Richard always delivers his opinions with the 
promptness and adheres to them with the 
tenacity which is common to youths of six- 
teen. 

“Thank you, Richard; I always like to have 
an argument clinched with a case in point like 
this one. It inspires me with the first hope, I 
ever had that I may yet live to do the honors 
of the White House;” and again that laugh of 
hers, like the toss of playful waters, glanced 
along the air. 

“ Ah, Bessie,” I said, “if it fall to you ever * 
to do those honors you will not laugh like that 
again, I fear.” 

“ What makes you think so, Miriam?” 

“ Because, although I can not speak ex cathe- 
dra on this subject, there was one President’s 
wife who could, and she said her life held no 
sadder day that that one which preceded her 
taking her place at the White House as repre- 
sentative woman of the nation. The thought 
of all the responsibility, and publicity, and 
ceremony which necessarily ushered in her new 
position fairly overwhelmed her, as it would be 
likely to do at times any true-hearted, right- 


| minded woman.” 


“I should fancy so,” said Bessie gravely. 
“ My aspirations, at least, fall far short of that 
honor.” 

But it did not answer for us to expend time 
in by-paths of talk like this on such an occasion. 
Bessie had only two days’ notice, for with a 
man’s usual discretion on such matters her 
uncle thought that would afford his niece ample 
time to prepare her wardrobe for a journey to 
the capital. The work was accomplished, how- 
ever; for in the first place Mrs. Lossing’s purse 
did not admit of heavy drafts, and in the second 
her daughter was a sensible girl, and under no 
circumstances would a desire for mere personal 
display have been a prominent element in Bes- 
sie’s thoughts at this time. 

And so, amid much pleasant excitement and 
bustle of preparation the girl’s trunk was 
packed, and she started off alone for New Lon- 
don, where her path and her uncle’s would in- 
tersect on their way to Washington. 

A week had passed. In some sense it had 
been to Bessie Lossing the busiest of her life. 
During that time she had seen whatsoever 
Washington possesses in architectural grace or 
splendor to show its guests; she had listened to 
speeches in the Senate chamber and the lower 
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House; she had gazed with curious, wondering 
eyes on military heroes and men in high civil 
office, who wore names familiar and of precious 
savor in her far-off cottage home; she had 
attended a levee at the White House, visited 
4 the Patent Office and the Smithsonian Institute, 
and lost herself more than once amid the 
stately corgidors and staircases of the Capitol. 
r And now Whe heart of Bessie Lossing turned 
with yearning solicitude toward the hospitals 
where so many of her young countrymen lay, 
bearing as best they might, through weary days 
and slow nights, the fierce pain of their mangled 
limbs, the raging anguish of fevers that drank 
their life springs, and the sick longing for 
home, and the sight of the old, loving faces. 

“T must go to the hospitals, uncle Marcus,” 
said Bessie fervently. “I’d rather give up all 
that I’ve learned and seen here than miss 
those.” 

Of course, it was a very smooth road for a 
member of Congress to get an “entree” into 
the hospitals under the most favorable circum- 
stances for observation. And the heart of Bes- 
sie Lossing fairly failed her for pity at the 
scenes that revealed themselves to her eyes. 
She forgot the bright, noisy, picturesque life 
outside, and, as she wrote to me, “only longed 
to take off her bonnet, put on a nurse’s gown, 
and go right to work.” 

Three days were consumed in these visits, 
and Bessie’s voice and face, and above all her 
manifest sympathy for the wounded soldiers, 
gained for her the dearly-prized privilege of 
reading by the bedside of one, of carrying 
cordials and fruit to another, and of dropping 
her bright smiles and hopeful words into many 
a poor fellow’s heart, where they made light 
and warmth. 

On the fourth day, going through the wards 
and stopping to speak with a soldier from her 
native State, a tall, raw-boned Vermonter, who 
was just recovering from an attack of typhoid 
fever, which had brought him close to the very 
shadow and chill of the grave, a low, half-sup- 
pressed groan from a cot near at hand stirred 
her curiosity and sympathy. 

; “Who was that?” she asked the Vermonter. 

“Tt’s a rebel,” he said, “a captain, a brave, 
stout young fellow, too. He was shot down at 
— and taken prisoner. He’s had a tough 
time of it, but he ‘ll weather it now. He was 
a captain in Bragg’s army, I believe.” 

This man was the first genuine rebel that 
Bessie’s blue eyes had ever lighted on, She 
turned toward the cot with a feeling into which 
several elements entered which it would take 
me long to analyze. There lay the young Vir- 
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ginian, his face thin and pale with suffering, 
but a fine, manly face still, with thick brown 
hair, and deep gray eyes, and a mouth pleasant 
but firm. 

Bessie forgot that the soldier had so lately 
struck at the life of her country; for with any 
generous soul a man ceases to be an enemy 
when he lies wounded and helpless. 

“What is his name?’ she asked, her sweet 
face shaded with pity for him who needed in 
some sense a deeper pity than all the others. 

“Paul Leslie, I heard him tell one of the 
nurses.” : 

The conversation had been carried on in a 
low voice, but the name must have reached the 
sick man, for his half-closed eyes opened sud- 
denly and fixed themselves with bright curios- 
ity on that young face, which must have looked 
fair and sweet as an angel’s standing a little 
way off from his cot. Bessie sprang forward, 
her whole face in a glow of excitement. 

“Sir,” she faltered, “did you ever know a 
young man by the name of Benson—Parke 
Benson?” 

The sick man’s face glowed, too. 

“O, yes, he was my classmate at Yale,” he 
fairly cried out. 

“And did you ever take charge of a soldier 
who had been wounded while on picket-guard, 
and who called himself Guy Lossing?” 

“Yes, I remember him,” answered the aston- 
ished soldier. 

“T am his sister. O, sir, you saved his 
life!” 

The words choked themselves out through 
the tears which filled her throat and eyes. The 
soldier was manifestly affected. He put out his 
hand and grasped Bessie’s cordially. 

“T have my reward for doing it now,” he 
said, and the muscles of the firm lips quivered 
like Bessie’s. 

“©, if mother was here this minute to thank 
you, to bless you for what you did for her 
boy!” she said, and here Bessie Lossing quite 
broke down. She sat on the edge of the low 
cot and cried. 

“T can understand her feelings,” answered 
the Southerner, “for I, too, have a mother, 
and I am her only son, and she is a widow.” 

And the heart of Bessie Lossing was answered 
piteously for that lonely Southern mother sit- 
ting afar down the other side of the blue waters 
of the Potomac, with a heart aching as the 
heart of the New England mother’s ached for 
her boy, and she said the words which came 
uppermost. 

“T want to do something for you for Guy’s 
sake.” 
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“Thank you; I am very comfortable here, 
much more than I fancied possible under the 
circumstances. But,” and he smiled faintly, “I 
little expected to see any body this side of the 
Potomac who would think they had any cause 
to feel grateful to me!” 

Bessie understood him. 

“You forgot my brother was an enemy when 
he was.a prisoner, helpless and suffering, in 
your hands, and you shall at least say that the 
mothers and sisters of our soldiers know how 
to be grateful.” 

“You have convinced me of that already;” 
and now the tired white face smiled up almost 
blithely in her own. 

Bessie’s gratitude took, of course, a practical 
channel. The next momeht she was searching 
in the large satchel which she had brought 
with her for the fairest oranges and the dainti- 
est cluster of grapes which would be likely to 
tempt the sick man’s appetite. And then she 
lifted his head from his pillow, and shook it 
up and smoothed it as only a woman's soft, 
quick hands can do. 

How the wan, tired face brightened into new 
life and warmth under all this care! It almost 
seemed to Bessie Lossing that it was Guy him- 
self for whom she was performing these kindly 
offices, and in the abundance of her gratitude 
there was not enough that she could do for the 
young Southern officer. Then these two, so 
strangely brought together, had much to tell 
each the other. Bessie related all the circum- 
stances which followed the reception of Guy’s 
letter, and how it was through that medium 
that Parke Benson came to hear of his college 
friend. 

“T’ve sometimes thought of trying to get a 
line to him,” said the Southerner; “but I 
was n’t sure of his address, and thought most 
likely he was in the army; and then there is a 
wide gulf between us now.” 

“But I am sure Mr. Benson would not let 
that intervene between you at this time.” 

“No, you think not? Parke was a generous 
fellow always, and the old college days would 
be likely to plead my case with him still. I’d 
go far to see him, though, if”’—and he glanced 
down the bed. 

“ Does it pain you much now?” asked Bessie, 
with her eyes swimming in tears. 

“Not so much as the first week. It’s been 
hard sometimes, and it is n’t pleasant altogether 
for a fellow to lie here and think that he must 
go limping through all the rest of his days.” 

Bessie could not answer him here. What 
would she have given at that hour to tell this 
man to whom her brother owed his life that 





that maimed limb of his was his chiefest glory 
and honor, that it should stand a witness for 
him, and a testimony nobler than laurels or 
monument, of what he had done and borne for 
his country! In a moment he broke the 
silence. 

“T don’t mind it so much for my own sake; 
but I’m afraid when I think how.gay mother 
will take it the first time she sees é limping 
up to her.” “ 

“But she will think it is better for her than 
for many mothers, North and South,” interposed. 
Bessie. ie 

“ Yes,” with a mournful kind of smile, “she’ll 
think of that.” 

The rest of this day and the one which fol- 
lowed passed with Bessie at the hospital by 
the bedside of Paul Leslie. She had engaged 
to leave Washington on the following morning 
in the escort of an old friend of her uncle's, 
who was to accompany her as far as New Lon- 
don, and several circumstances rendered the 
pro:raction of her visit at this juncture well- 
nigh impossible. She had enlisted her uncle’s | 
sympathy and services in the young Southern- 
er’s behalf, and the surgeon had assuréd them 
that he was convalescing now, and would prob- 
ably be out of the hospital in a few weeks. 

It was almost as hard for the girl to tear 
herself away from that hospital bedside as it 
was for the sick man to see her leave and to 
go down again into the lonely hours of his 
slow convalescence. The last words were brief 
and broken, but voice and face pressed into 
them an abundant and overflowing measure of 
gratitude; and when Bessie looked back, as she 
gained the door, over the long row of beds, she 
saw the bright eyes following her still with 
their look of regret and gratitude. 

The next day she started North. On reach- 
ing Philadelphia she was greatly surprised to 
see Parke Benson enter the cars. She was not 
long in recognizing him, and on their way to 
New York there was one topic of mutual inter- 
est which engrossed them. With what amaze- 
ment and grief, touched with a solemn gladness, 
my cousin listened to the story of his wounded 
classmate we can form some faint conception. 
He insisted, to Bessie’s delight, that no earthly 
obstacle should hinder him from taking the 
cars to Washington on the following day, and 
the twain parted in New York with a new 
bond of interest and sympathy between them. 

Several days had passed. The short days of 
last December into which we were let down by 
such soft steps of Winter sunshine were amidst 
us, and one nightfall, just after a shower of 
snow had spread a thick white fur over the 
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earth, as Mrs. Lossing and Bessie sat together 
by the cottage window looking off at the 
mountains, the door opened suddenly and 
softly. 

“ Mother—Bessie—do n’t you know me?” 
asked a voice which they would have followed 
after to the ends of the earth. 

A tall, thin figure stood in the doorway. 
Hardship, hunger, confinement had wrought 
deep chiseling in this man’s face, but they 
knew it with the first glance. 

“Guy, my boy!” 

“Guy, my brother 

And with this cry both the women sprang 
forward and met him. He was back in the old 
home once more, with the same story to tell 
which those other five hundred had who came 
up from Richmond through General Butler’s 
energy, more fortunate than their brothers who 
watched and waited behind. 

The young officer had received a shock from 
which it would take years to recuperate; but 
worn, wasted, enfeebled, Guy was at home with 
them once more; and, thinking of the mothers 
and sisters throughout the land to whom the 
Winter brought no returning son and brother, 
the hearts of these women were glad and grate- 
ful beyond measure. 

A few days subsequent to Guy Lossing’s re- 
turn, Parke Benson greatly amused me by his 
unexpected advent at our house. He brought 
tidings from his Southern classmate. They had 
a meeting pendulous between pleasure and pain 
at the hospital in Washington. Parke had 
remained with his friend till the latter had 
sufficiently convalesced to be removed, and 
since then he had returned under a flag of truce 
to the South, and the heart of another mother 
was made glad. 

“ And he carries with him,” added my cousin, 
“some new thoughts and ideas respecting this 
war, into which a year ago he threw himself so 
fervently. I made certain of that before I left 
him.” 

One night during Parke’s last visit, as we 
were returning from an evening at Mrs. Loss- 
ing’s, in which Guy had borne the chief part 
in the conversation with stories of his life in 
the Libby Prison, I spoke suddenly as the 
thought drifted into my mind: 

“Tell me, Parke, why did you make me such 
a singular reply when I asked you one even- 
ing last Autumn what you thought of Bessie 
Lossing?” 

The moon was bright on his face; he looked 
in my eyes with a half-grave, half-quizzical 
expression. 

“Why do you ask me, Miriam?” 
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“T can’t tell; some strictly-feminine reason 
probably lies at the bottom of my question.” 

“Well, this time I will answer more frankly 
than I did then? I think this little Bessie 
Lossing the sweetest, noblest, finest, and truest 
soul that I have ever known among women; 
and this is only a part of my thought of her.” 

“Why, Parke!” My surprise just then took 
from me further speech; for, though my gousin’s 
words said much, there wag more beyond 
them. € 

And then my thought went back to Bessie, 
and—I can give no reason for it, only some 
instinct assured me that if Parke Benson had 
said these words to her she would have replied 
to him as she would to no other man in the 
world. Some day, I think not far off, she will 
have a chance to answer him. 


—_———_—_— 


THE CHAFF AND THE WHEAT. 





BY HARRIET M. BEAN. 





Boru were lying at my feet, 
Plenteous chaff and scattered wheat; 
I could choose which I thought meet. 


Though the grain like jewels lay 
At my feet, I, day by day, 
Only bore the chaff away; 


And all my regrets are vain 
That I often let remain 
“ On the ground the shining grain. 


If the treasure I would find 
I must bend, and I, so blind, 
Therefore left the grain behind. 


But the chaff was light to bear, 
Gathered without toil or care, 
So I called it good and fair. 


Some more patient to desery, 
And more prudent far than I, 
Gathered grain and passed me by; 


And their strength seemed never spent; 
While I, growing penitent, 
Watched them as they onward went 


Never can my heart forget 
All its earnest, deep regret 
For the losses it has met; 


How my judgment went astray, 
That I gathered not each day 
Some good fruit upon the way. 


To bewail the past is vain ; 
Let me look for shining grain, 
And by striving ease my pain, 


While I earnestly repeat 
To each pilgrim that I meet, 





“ Leave the chaff and take the wheat.” 
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ZURICH. 





BY BEV. GILBERT HAVEN. 





URICH is the northern gate to Switzerland; 

Basle, Schaffhausen, and Constance are pre- 
liminaries. They lie before the threshold as 
the suburbs of a city before its walls. Not till 
you reaeh Zurich do you fairly feel that the 
mountains are about you. Here the Oberland 
begitig to rise into those hights that betoken 
and forerun their supernal majesty. It 1s one 
of the pleasant treats of European travel to 
examine gateways. The stories of old romance 
about portcullis, moat-draw, tower, buttress, 
coigne, and vantage are far from being mere 
visions of the past. They have a living pres- 
ent in many cities of the continent. To pause 


at one of these famous gates, study its archi- | 
tecture, and muse upon its history, is more | and horribly offensive to the architectural eye. 


than the reading of a thousand Waverlies. 


“’T is six hundred years since,” would be the | 


title of the historic romance seething in your 
soul. So, pausing at this gate of the Alps, we 


give play to our fancies; and if they shall seem | 


at times more romancical than real, the sin 


must lie at the door itself; for what could we | 
expect of one -fresh from a new world when | 
placed before a spot so famous at once for its | 
scenic and historic glories? The Gast Haus | 
zur Weid, or Guest House—a beautiful German | 
or the colder | 
French “hotel”—“of the chase”—a hunter's | 


’ 


word for our cold “ taveri,’ 


home—is the point where the artist places you, 
and whence he sets before you the charms of 


city, vale, and lake, and hill. Below you winds | 
the Simmat, which divides the city in twain as | 


it debouches into the lake. Beyond the many- 
towered town lies the level Zurich-zee, and 
further yet the mountains that consummate 
themselves in the Jung Frau, Wetterhorn, and 
their kindred magnificences which make up the 
snowy range of the “ Oberland.” 

Let us descend and take a nearer view of the 
town. It is an hour's walk thither. How 
many do you think it is to those summits 
glowing in that whiteness such as no fuller on 
earth can whiten? It looks but the ride of a 
Summer morning; yet one hundred miles stretch 
between you and the bases of those glittering 


: | 
shafts. Then comes what is equal to another 


hundred miles if you seek to stand upon their 
tops. Agassiz did it. A few others have like- 
wise. But the time and expense, the toil and 
peril make many hundreds of easy-traversed 
miles a preferable task. 

Approaching the city by the railroad that 
swings round under your eye, we are landed in 





| Gross Minster, or Cathedral, with its stiff pews, 


| feared not to seal his testimony with his blood. 





its very heart. Though itself the gateway, it 
has itself no gates. The Swiss towns, like all 
democracies, trust in themselves, not their 
walls. Walls are usually built by rulers to 
protect themselves against the enwalled citizens. 
Such are those of Paris and of Rome. They 
seek not to defend the citizens against their, 
foreign assailants. Where, therefore, they gov- 
ern themselves, they dismantle their towers, fill 
up the moat, and make a garden and a prom- 
enade of the leveled bastions of tyranny. 

Four curiosities this city enjoys: the minster 
where Zwingle preached, the house where he 
lived, the church where Lavater preached, and 
American Methodism. The church and cham- 
ber of Zwingle have been once described in 
these columns—the stiff, tall, double-steepled 


comfortless both to the hearers and sleepers, 


Those sweeping roof lines and not ungraceful 
pillars are poorly rooted and grounded in a 
mass of unpainted, high-walled pews. But the 
vehement young reformer makes us forget the 
mal-artistic feature of the reform. Better have 
a pure Gospel in a deformed edifice than a 
deformed Gospel in a purely-ecclesiological cathe- 
dral. The minster stands on the abrupt swell 
that springs instantly out of the lake, and on 
which all the further, that is, the older, part of 
the town hangs. Behind the church you climb 
to the little house and room where Zwingle 
lived and studied, and whence he came forth 
first to his pulpit, then to the field, for he 





He stands alone among the leaders of the con- | 
tinental Reformation in this martyrdom: Just 
beyond the first hills that rise across the lake is 
the battle-field where he, lying wounded, and 
refusing to call upon the Virgin and the saints, 
was dispatched by a furious Papist from a 
neighboring canton. Still climbing up the nar- 
row, crooked, sidewalkless street, we enter a 
way that winds up to the broad, shaded prome- 
nade overhanging the town and the lake. Here 
the citizens take their evening tea and toast, 
their drives, and walks, and daily pleasures. 
Snow and ice give a cooling background to the 
banquetings before them and the warmer airs 
around. 

Descending the hill and passing the Cathe- | 
dral, whose twin round tops appear in the pic- | 
ture, we continue a yet rapid descent to the | 
bank of the river. This is lined with grotesque 
old warehouses and dwellings or gay hotels— 
the oddest melange of old and new of any - 
river-side in Europe. Cross the stream and 
stop at the first church on the other side, whose 
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steeple stands nearest those of the minster. | 


Here is where the famous Lavater preached for 
twenty-three years. 
where he wrought out his physiognomic theory, 
and where he sealed his genial nature by a 


consistent death. For when the French under | 


Massena sacked the city, Lavater was shot by a 
soldier to whom he had just given money and 
wine, and while he was in the act of relieving 


another one that was wounded. Though a high | 


reward was offered by Massena for the discov- 
ery of the murderer, and though Lavater lin- 
gered for three months, he never divulged his 
name. 

This kindly preacher was a better student of 
the relations of body and soul than the more 
famous and more professedly-scientific Gall. 
The face is the most spiritual part of our body. 
It conforms far more closely to the indwelling 
soul than the convolutions of the skull. 
spiritual body is spoken of as “full of eyes,” 
and the future resurrection body will far more 
closely resemble the human face than all the 
rest of the present tabernacle. That is the 
seat of the soul. Eye and mouth are full of 
the life within; the cheek is flushed with hap- 
piness or blanched with terror; every wave of 
spirit beats upon this shore of flesh with re- 
vealing power. Elsewhere they strike impress- 
less rocks. 


similar matter. Can one who has seen a face 


» : . ° | 
of beauty, intelligence, holiness, and love, mere | 
matter, yet seemingly, ay really, not matter, | 
so thoroughly is it infused with spirit—can he | 


gaze upon such spiritualizations of this body 
of earth and death and doubt the possibility 
of a whole body endowed with like, though far 
greater, assimilation with soul? 

But we are wandering from a narrative into 
an essay. Lavater ought to have been better 
versed in the pratique of his science. Why 
did n’t he detect the murderer in his assassin? 
Or did he detect it and seek to appease him by 
hospitality and mercy? 

Following the river as near as the ineffable 
crookedness of the streets allow, we soon reach 
the lake-side. As the steamer so far in the 
pictorial offing has not actually left the dock, 
we can turn aside and wander awhile in the 
botanical gardens that here touch the lake. 

In nothing does Europe surpass us more 
than in her charming parks and gardens. Here 
is a town of only 17,000 inhabitants that has 
a large and most comely park and an admira- 
ble public garden. No city of America has its 
equal. Why should they not have? It is a 
cheap and most delightful spot. It refines as 
well as rejoices every frequenter of its fragrant 


Near by was the place | 


One | 


Here they commingle with not dis- | 


retreats. Let the example of the democrats of 
| Zurich be copied by their fellow-democrats of 
America. They have received from us a better 
| gift than we should from them if we copied 
| this example, for here American Methodism has 
its favorite European seat. She has shown 
| good taste in selecting such a place for her 
| choicest home. 

Two foci has the new orbit of German Meth- 
odism—Bremen and Zurich. The first is on 
the extreme north-western edge of Germany— 
the last spot the German sees as he bids his 
native land good-night, the first his returning 
eyes welcome as he bids her good-morning. A 
land is that flat, wave-washed, and fog-drenched, 
of sluggish waters and wind-mills, fat with the 

washings from these distant hills, and rich with 
| the harvests of the sea. Here is the perfect con- 
trast; hills, mountains, rapid streams, bright 
airs, a fertile but not an exhaustless soil, with 
but little trade and no ocean commerce. 

Here our church is well planted. Its congre- 
| gations are large, its prospects excellent. Ere- 

long we hope to hear of a seminary of learning 
| for the youth of Switzerland of both sexes 
| located on one of the beautiful slopes engirting 
| the lake. Our brethren must follow the Ameri- 
| can example. It was an innovation here, but 
a most triumphant innovation. If introduced 
there the people, however poor, inspired with 
| the love of God and of learning, will seek its 
halls, and our power and influence will increase 
mightily. We hope some wealthy brother, 
when looking at this picture, will be prompted to 
do this work for Methodism. Let us plant the 
best of American institutions beside this early 
home of modern civil and religious liberty. 

Though the mountains hold so prominent a 
place in the engraving, I am sorry to say they 
hold none in my memory, for a hot and heavy 
morning wrapped their heads in close-fitting 
clouds, and the surprise of their salutation was 
reserved till a later hour and a nearer spot. I 
had run down the lake on a bit of a steamer 
crowded with children on a picnic excursion, 
who acted, I ought to say, very like our boys 
and girls on like occasions, landed at Horgen, 
nine miles below, and on the further side of the 
lake, toiled up those hills that look so sur- 
mountable to your eye, but, like many a mod- 
est-looking marvel, are hard to overcome, walked 
through a long and sultry valley, and turned 
an abrupt angle, when—but the story is too 
long for this paper. We must leave it like the 
tales of the Arabian Nights, or the advertise- 
ments of Mr. Bonner—‘ staid in mid valley.” 
Another picture may afford us an opportunity 
to complete the narrative. 
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OLAIR AND FRANKLIN CECIL'S VISIT TO MASSA- “ My dear boy!” was all the response, as two 
CHUSETTS. tears slowly separated from the long eyelashes 

pay and dropped upon his hand. 

liane nana 4th agile “Does your head ache hard, mother?” 

“It is better now. It was staying by the 
hot cook-stove directing Hannah this noon. 
GA & Seem Are you through with the tree?” 

B bps off that low, crooked limb, Clair, then “Not quite.” 
drive a strong stake into the ground and | lair did not like to confess that he had only 

bind the tree to it. That will make it grow | cut off the limb, and he felt rebuked that he 
straight and tall, and form a beautiful shade for | had not shown his love for her by doing what 
this door;” and then, as if the exertion of giv- | she wished instead of idling his moments, then 
ing these few directions had exhausted her, | lavishing his caresses. 
Mrs. Cecil leaned her head against the back of “It would have been the better way,” he 
her rocking-chair and closed her eyes, as if to | said to himself, as he went out to the workshop 
shut out even the weariness of sight. to procure a stake and mallet to straighten the 

Clair took out his new sharp penknife and | deformed tree. He thoughtfully drove the stick 
cut off the straggling branch, and then, with | into the ground with the least possible noise, 
one hand upon the fence, he bounded upon the | hunted up a bandage without troubling his 
gate-post to take a good look at the merry | mother, and bound the tree firmly to the post. 
group of boys playing ball on the green below | The bent trunk stood up straight and tall, and 
the hill. He had worked every odd moment | he could hardly resist the impulse to call his 
for two days to sew a nice cover over the ball | mother to the door to see how he had im- 
his younger brother Franklin and he had been | proved it. 
making, and he did desire so much to go and see “She wanted every weed cut down around 
if it would not bound higher than any upon | the walk; it will take me full two hours,” he 
the ground. The garret had been hunted over | sighed to himself as his fingers closed again 
rainy days for the last month to find old stock- | over the ball in his pocket. ‘“ But never mind, 
ings, and every one that had a thread of cot- | I guess I shall feel just as happy to-night for 
ton mixed with the woolen had been rejected; | trying to please her,” and he grasped the hoe- 
and with part of a rubber shoe cut into strips | handle energetically and made a light, ringing 
for the center, and with some light, coarse | sound with every stroke around the smooth 
yarn that grandmother Cecil gave them to | flag-stones as if he was working for a reward. 
finish it off into decent size, he was sure it | He was very careful to lift out of the way 
could not be beat in the whole town; and now every trailing slip of petunia, so not to clip 
to think he must stay at home and work about | them off, as he had often carelessly done, and 
the yard the whole of the afternoon and not | not to dig up the portulaccas or trample down 
try it once! the late-planted verbenas; but he finished it all 

“It is too bad,” he almost said aloud, as a| up nicely, and raked away the weeds and 
wilder shout than usual struck upon his ear. | swept off the walks in the course of an hour, 
“The rest of the boys can play every holiday, | just as the hired girl called him in to an early 
but I must work, work; I do n’t care much if | tea. 
this tree is not tied up straight.” “Here comes papa with grandfather’s horses 

The sharp barking of a dog across the fields | and carriage!” shouted Franklin as he burst 
in another direction here called his attention | into the opposite door. “Are you going to 
that way, and after seeing that a peddler with | ride, mother?” 
a pack upon his: back was the cause of the| “Yes, we are going to the lake. Would you 
outcry, he jumped down from the fence and | and Clair like to go?” 
slowly turned to his work. His mother still “T guess we would. Won’t we have a grand 
leaned with closed eyes against the chair, | time, Clair? We will take our boats along and 
and her folded hands lying in her lap, and the | sail them; and I hope papa will let us drive. 
patient lines of suffering written around her | I know we are going, for both seats are in 
pale lips, came to his sight almost like the pain the buggy. Have you finished your work, 
he shrunk from with tears in his eyes. He did | brother?’ 
not like to see her look so white and thin and| Clair was very glad that he could say “yes,” 
sit so still, and he passed through the door, | as he threw on a coat, as his mother always 
and with a caressing motion of his arms pressed | liked him to do at meal-time, and brought up 
his lips to her cheek. | the easiest chair to the table for her. 
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“Did you know we were going this noon?” 
he questioned as she seated herself in it. 

“T was not quite sure. You are wondering 
why I did not tell you, to encourage you to 
work. I wish my little boys to labor from prin- 
ciple, and a desire to be useful in the world, not 
all from hope of reward, though the reward is 
sure to come for all good, earnest labor.” 

“O, how good these biscuits are!” Clair 
ejaculated as he opened the second one and 
spread it with butter and white crisp honey. 
“T am sure they are better than the frosted 
cake we had at the picnic; and these berries, 
did you ever taste any thing so nice? But are 
you through so soon, Frank?” he questioned as 
he saw him leave his seat to hang over the 
back of his father’s chair. 

“Papa, can Clair and I drive part of the 
way? Fan is always steady, and I know Pete 
is good to-night, for his ears do n’t stick back 
a bit.” 

“ What a little tease!” 

But the pleasant smile that just curved the 
handsome mustaches, and the bright exchanged 
look with his mother, answered him, and he 
bounded out into the yard to turn summer- 
saults on the soft grass, and try to reach the 
tallest limb on the cherry-tree with the tip end 
of the lash on the long whip, and work off the 
exuberance of his joy in a race with the dog 
down the lane to the orchard. 

Pete and Fan were handsome bay horses, 
with a white star upon their foreheads, and 
they had a light, firm step that kept time with 
each other like a couple of well-trained soldiers. 
They carried their heads high and proud on 
their arched necks, and their long, black manes, 
smooth as a brush could make them, floated on 
the breeze like huge, wavy skeins of glossy 
silk. They always seemed to know when they 
had their rusty work-harness on, and would 
mope along as if walking behind a plow in the 
furrowed field. But just fasten around their 
necks the silver-plated buckles and gather up 
the bright, woven reins, and their feet would 
dance and prance and their steps be as dainty 
as if the ground was not good enough for them 
to step upon. At such times it was pure hap- 
piness for Clair and Frank to ride after them, 
and their eyes were almost as bright as the 
silver glistening in the sun as they took their 
seats in the carriage that afternoon. Frank 
caught up the lines the first thing, but Mr. 
Cecil told him he must wait till they were 
calmed down a little, or they would have 
another runaway and perhaps all get killed; 
so he took the reins into his own hand, and 
with a slight snap of the whip they went 








through the gate that Hannah kindly held 
open for them, then bowling along over the road 
at a swift pace. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE RIDE TO THE LAKE, 


The air was cool and exhilarating coming 
from the lake, and fragrant as the perfume of 
the roses and the honeysuckles could make it, 
and soft curl-clouds covered the sky and soft- 
ened the bright June sunshine down to the 
hazy hue we all love so in an October day. 
Clair had passed through a preparation that 
afternoon that fitted him to enjoy it perfectly. 
He had denied himself, and with thought and 
hands had tried to please his mother, and her 
words—“ Why, how nicely you have done this, 
my boy!’”’—as she passed down the smooth flag- 
stones and paused a moment by the straight- 
ened tree, made music in his soul as sweet as 
the outward music caroled forth by the birds 
in each tree and bush by the wayside. Every 
few moments he would steal a glance into her 
face to see how she enjoyed the ride, and he 
was glad to see that the old look of pain that 
he had sometimes feared would never go away 
was almost lost in a cheerful smile, and her 
voice now and then broke out into a merry 
laugh, as in the long ago, as Mr. Cecil told 
over the ludicrous upsetting of himself and an 
armful of groceries down the steep side-hill in 
the sudden gust of the previous day. Frank’s 
hands had worked convulsively the last half 
mile, and now, as if he could endure it no 
longer, he reached for the lines. 

“Not yet, my son. Don’t you see Pete’s 
ears? He must not disgrace his staid age by 
another runaway.” 

“Do tell us all about it, papa. 
look grand?” questioned Frank. 

Now, the boy really loved horses, and next to 
having something to do with them himself was 
the pleasure of hearing what others had done; 
and though he had been told over and over 
again about the runaway of his grandfather's 
team, yet it was new every time, and his father 
loved him too well not to add to his happiness 
by repeating it. 

“You know, Frank, the great long hill?” 

“O, papa, please begin clear back.” 

“Are you comfortable, Myra? Let me bring 
the cushion up more at your back; and now 
for the story. When Pete was a colt, smooth 
and shiny as a Maltese kitten, father one day 
said if brother Fred and I would catch him we 
might put on a bridle and break him to the 
saddle. We were very glad, for it had been 
the desire of our hearts all the Spring to 
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parade him up and down the streets of our 
village, he was so graceful and fleet of feet, and 
we were so proud of him. In merry humor 
we took a dish of salt and started for the pas- 
ture. Soon he came curveting around, throw- 
ing up his heels and playful as he could be, 
and Fred watched his opportunity and threw 
the bridle over his head. After a while we got 
the bits in his mouth, and reined up his head 
and left him to career over the lot. We did 
this three days, and then brother led him to 
the side of a log and, quick as a cat, vaulted 
upon his back. Pete reared and plunged, but 
after fretting himself into a fever, quieted down, 
and trotted and galloped over the pasture. He 
was so warm that we thought it best, as it 
would be rather a cool night, to shut him in a 
stable, in a large, unused barn that stood near 
by, and we did so, and then went home to a 
late supper and an early rest. 

“We had been asleep perhaps four hours 
when we started up at the wild cry of ‘Fire! 
fire!’ and, springing up, saw that the shed 
adjoining the old barn was one sheet of flame. 
‘Poor Pete,’ was the first thought, and it was 
but the work of a moment to throw on my 
clothes, search in a pocket for a knife, raise a 
window, and step out on to a shed and spring 
to the ground, waiting for no door or stairs. 
We were just in time; for, though the colt 
stood quivering as in an ague-fit at the flood- 
ing light, yet the blaze was hid from him by a 
partition of the barn, and we led him out away 
from danger a moment before the roaring flame 
shot through the dry boards and enveloped 
them in one mass of flame. Then he took it 
all in—the crackling, forked light flashing up 
to the sky, the crashing of the timbers, and 
the shouting and tumult of the crowd that had 
hurriedly gathered around. Of course, it gave 
him a great fright at the time, but we did not 
trouble about it, for we thought he soon would 
forget it; and after riding him in a saddle a 
month or so, we harnessed and hitched him 
before a sulky, and had a nice ride through the 
village every day. Father then concluded he 
would like a mate for Pete, so he gave Mr. 
Bates one hundred and twenty dollars for Fan, 
who even then looked as much like Pete as one 
pea like another, and I am sure we thought, if 
no one else did, that we owned not only the 
fastest, but the prettiest team in town. 

“Along in the Summer I drove over to 
Sharon to see about disposing of our wool, for 
father was tired of keeping it, and it was 
almost dark before I started for home. It was 
a clear, beautiful evening, and I went singing 
and whistling along through the lonesome 





places to keep myself company, and thinking 
of no more danger than if I had been mounted 
on a board fence taking an imaginary horse- 
back ride, as I often see some little boys do 
nowadays. I had just come up a sharp ascent 
in the road and taken a short curve to descend, 
when right before me, by the side of the way, 
were a dozen children gathered around a fire 
that they were feeding with shavings into a 
splendid flame. Pete gave one bound, and 
before I could grasp the lines tight and brace 
myself we were down the steep hill like an 
arrow. He ran as for life; but Fan tried to 
hold back and behave herself, and between 
their contrary motion they got on to the side 
of the road and ran over a large stone and 
threw me out. I clung to the lines and let 
them drag me till I came against something 
that seemed to beat all life out of me. I knew 
no more till I opened my eyes in a strange 
room with a number of unfamiliar faces bend- 
ing over me, and a man examining my head 
and arms, that felt as if they were all smashed 
to pieces. It was the first time I ever saw 
your mother, and the tears came to her blue 
eyes as the physician turned to one side and 
pronounced it ‘a hard case, a very hard case 
indeed.’ 

“Father and mother were much frightened 
as the horses came rushing up to the gate, wet 
as if they had been dipped in a river, with a 
whiffle-tree and part of a broken neap attached 
to them. Brother Fred, without a moment’s 
delay, jumped upon a neighbor's horse that 
happily stood tied to the hitching-post and 
started on the run to seek me, trembling for 
fear he would find me dead by the roadside. I 
could not be moved for months, for a violent 
fever set in, and brother and your mother 
watched over me as tenderly as if I was a 
great prize. Somehow I never regretted my 
getting hurt a bit; did you, Myra? But here, 
Frank, take the lines, for there is the lake. 
Drive slow, for the road is fall of stones, and 
we must not tire your mother out coming or 
she never will stand it to ride back.” 

“©, mother, do see those sail-boats!” eagerly 
exclaimed Clair, as he stood up in the carriage 
to obtain a good view. “They look like great 
birds with white wings; and there are some 
little girls with a boy not much larger than 
Frank getting into a boat. Do you suppose 
they will go on to the water with no one but 
him to row?” 

“Yes, Clair. The children that live here are 
around the water so much and practice rowing 
that they become very expert. I presume they 
are safer with him than they would be if your 
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father was managing the boat. But do turn 
and see how pretty the waves look breaking 
over that rock by the shore. I could watch 
them all day coming in so steadily, sparkling 
in the sunshine, then breaking into wreaths of 
foam.” 

“T am afraid it will weary you, Myra, sitting 
in the carriage so long,” said Mr. Cecil, as he 
tied the horses fast to a shade-tree by the lake, 
then leaned over the wheel by the seat. “I 
will go into the cottage across the road and 
ask the lady to let you lie down on a lounge 
awhile. I suppose these chaps must have time 
to sail the boat tucked away under this seat. 
How are you going to get it if it drifts off into 
the lake?” questioned Mr. Cecil as he turned to 
the boys. 

“O, we have a splendid ball of twine. See, 
papa, won’t this hold it?” was replied as a ball 
as large as a golden sweet apple came forth to 
sight out of Clair’s side pocket. 

“Thoughtful, very,” with a smile to his wife. 
Then reaching out his arms with a “come, 
Myra, I must have your head on a pillow, or 
we have no more rides this Summer,” he lifted 
her to the ground and passed into the cottage, 
whose mistress was once an old school-teacher 
of his. 

Clair and Frank then took their boat to a 
large rock, unreefed the sails, and fastened a 
flag of blue silk, with the name Water Witch 
traced upon it in scarlet worsted, to the mast, 
and then secured the end of the ball of twine 
to a staple firmly driven in near the rudder; 
they then ran down the sandy beach to where 
the water just rippled like a Summer’s brook 
to launch her, and her sails filled out in the 
breeze true and nice, and she scudded out into 
the lake as gallantly as if a steam-engine was 
making steps for her with a wheel in the 
water. It kept Clair busy unrolling the twine, 
and after she had floated far out and down the 
lake they ran along the beach and slowly drew 
her in. Then they fastened to her two little 
life-boats, as they called them, and sent her off. 
It was fine sport seeing her almost tip over on 
her side, and then hurry over the breakers, and 
it actually did not seem five minutes from the 
time they commenced their play till their father 
called them, pointing to the sun, then fast sink- 
ing in the west. 

Clair drew the boat to shore, wound up the 
sails carefully, and placed her under the car- 
riage-seat, and then he and Frank ran along 
the beach to search for smooth, flat pebbles to 
play the game of jack-stones. It took but a 


few moments to fill their pockets and seat | 


themselves in the carriage; and with Mr. Cecil’s 


consent Clair took up the lines and they all 
started toward home. 

It was very pleasant riding, the fresh breeze 
sweeping all dust back of them, and the west- 
ern sky full of cloud-billows tinged with colors 
bright as the bird’s, and the new moon like a 
silver horn hanging above all with a guard of 
stars. Frank before he reached home wished 
he could sink down on one of the clouds and 
go to sleep, it looked so soft and downy, and 
he laid his head down on his father’s knee and 
watched them till his eyes closed, and he knew 
no more till the horses stopped at home. 


CHAPTER III. 
PREPARING FOR A JOURNEY. 


The Summer passed away ‘very pleasantly 
with Clair and Frank Cecil. Their mother had 
grown stronger every week, and the boys both 
declared that there could not be a better school- 
teacher in the world than their own. She gave 
them a picnic at the close of the school, besides 
the one at vacation, and treated the whole 
school to candy and nuts three different times, 
and they had never learned better since they 
commenced their letters. Mrs. Cecil mentally 
agreed with them, for Clair closed his Arithme- 
tic with the last sum a week before school was 
out, and Frank won the medal for being at the 
head the most times in his class, though Ada 
Arthurs, who had always gained the prize 
before, did not stay out one day. 

It was an early Fall day. The boys were 
busy hoeing down weeds in their pop-corn, so 
that not a solitary one could go to seed to 
make work for the next year, when their mother 
came to the door and called them in. She and 
the hired girl had just returned from the vil- 
lage, and spread out on a chair was a piece of 
plaid cassimere and one of brown broad-cloth, 
with buttons bright enough for looking-glasses, 
besides half a dozen other parcels. Mrs. Cecil 
told them to carry the cloth to the tailor, and 
each be measured for a suit of clothes, and she 
wished them finished by the next week Wednes- 
day, as they would start on a journey early 
Thursday morning. 

“And are we going to grandfather’s?” broke 
out in a chorus both of the children’s voices as 
Frank clapped his hands and actually jumped 
up and down in his joy. 

“Yes. Your father thinks it will cure me 
entirely to take a journey, and we have con- 





cluded to let both of you go, though it will be 
very lonesome for him.” 

“ Ain’t he going too?” asked Frank, and the 
sudden quieting of the little feet and the half- 
| quivering lips told how he loved his father. 
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“ He will come after us, but he can not leave 
his work the length of time that we should 
like to stay; but it will seem but a few days, 
my boy, there will be so many things to see. 
Fhe mountains and the river” — 

“QO, and grandpa lives on a farm, and we can 
have all the apples we can eat, and chestnuts, 
and ride after the oxen to gather in the corn, 
and see grandmother make cheese, and little 
Carrie and Jim who writes such funny letters!” 

“Yes, yes, child; but hurry, for there is 
barely time, I fear, to make your clothes, and I 
wish to go with Mr. Sparks, who returns next 
week. Be careful and not drop the parcels, 
and do not take off the cover to the basket, or 
you may lose the silk or buttons. You know 
where the tailor lives?” 

“Yes, mother; beyond the brick church 
where there is a sign of a coat and shears hung 
over the door. I thought it so funny till papa 
explained it,” said Frank. 

It was a very busy time in Mr. Cecil’s fam- 
ily in the interim before starting. Mrs. Cecil 
had a dress-maker with her fitting dresses and 
traveling-robes, and Hannah was preserving, 
and canning, and pickling several kinds of 
fruit, and placing them in a cool corner of the 
cellar, where,she was going to run over every 
week and see that they kept well. Clair made 
a bargain with John Rodgers, one of the most 
thoughtful boys in the place, to watch his pop- 
corn, and when it was ripe to pick it and store 
it in a dry place, and he was to have forty ears 
for his trouble. He also was to feed the dog 
and keep him if he was not contented to stay 
with Mr. Cecil or at grandpa Cecil's, and gather 
the hickory-nuts that grew upon the tree at 
the end of the garden, and see that the cows 
did not break through into the garden; and for 
all this trouble he was to have Clair’s interest- 
ing book, “Harry Lee,” and a share in the 
nuts besides. All the little tools—little axes, 
hoes, and saws—were scoured up and oiled 
and nicely laid up in the tool-house; and the 
peas, and early beans, and beet-seed were care- 
fully gathered and placed in paper-bags, plainly 
labeled for planting next Spring in the garden, 
which was assigned to the boys as their partic- 
ular department. 

Every thing was finished Wednesday night; 
some cunning little toys, whittled out and 
painted in bright colors for their cousins, and a 
diminutive rolling-pin and washer turned on 
Clair’s turning-lathe and nicely sand-papered, 
with half a dozen of their choicest story-books, 
and twice as many small cakes of maple-sugar, 
all packed in the large, black traveling-trunk, 
ready for distribution on their arrival. The 





sun was scarcely down before Clair and Frank’s 


clothes were laid out on some chairs by the 
side of the bed, and their heads were on a pil- 
low, for Mr. Cecil had told them to be in bed 
betimes, so as to lay up a good night’s sleep 
before they went on to the noisy, jostling cars. 
They were so excited that the clock struck first 
eight, then nine, and at last ten before they 
could close their eyes, and their last recollection 
was of their father stealing softly in and 
kneeling by their bedside, and in a tender 
voice asking God to take care of his dear chil- 
dren, and if it was his will, to bring them safe 
home again, and then a light kiss on their lips 
and the quiet closing of the door. 

“Tt seemed but an hour before “Children, 
wake up, wake up!” startled them from their 
slumbers, and they turned drowsily over and 
stared around the room with a half-forgetful, 
bewildered gaze. 

“Come, my little chaps, ain’t you going to 
your grandpapa’s? Breakfast is most ready,” 
waked them thoroughly, and they sprung from 
their beds, and, with their father’s assistance, 
bathed, and brushed up their hair, and put on 
their new clothes, and were ready in twenty 
minutes to go down to the dining-room. It 
seemed so strange—the apartment dimly lighted 
by a lamp, and their mother sitting with her 
shawl and bonnet on; and the boys for the first 
time refused their pie, and pushed aside their 
plate of half-eaten potatoes, and sat back from 
the table, quietly waiting for their papa to take 
down the Bible for morning service. 

Mr. Cecil read but a few verses; then, in a 
short, fervent prayer, commended his loved ones 
to a Heavenly Father's care; then they passed 
out to the carriage and rode in the gray light 
of morning the five miles to the station. Mr. 
Cecil left them at the ladies’ sitting-room and 
turned around and drove back out of sight of 
the cars to fasten the horses, then returned to 
see them safe off. It was but a few moments 
before the engine came in sight down the rail- 
road track, puffing and throwing out sparks as 
if its food was red-hot coals. Frank involun- 
tarily drew back and clasped his father’s hand 
as the train, shaking and trembling the whole 
ground, drew up and paused right before them. 
All was hurry and bustle. Mr. Cecil grasped 
sachel and bandbox, and saw that they and the 
black trunk were safe aboard, and hastened back 
to grasp a son by each hand and lift them on 
to the car and assist his wife up the stairs, then 
just had time to wave his hand and say “ good- 
by” through the open car window ere the 
engine, with a ring and a puff, went clattering 
off along the smooth iron-track. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
THE RIDE ON THE CARS. 


The car was not crowded, so Mrs. Cecil had 
her selection of seats, and she chose two in 
the center of the room and turned the back of 
one so that they could sit facing each other, 
and had Clair and Frank occupy one, while she 
with her basket and shawl filled the other, 

The view was very pleasant from the window, 
but there was too much on the inside for the 
boys to see to cast their glances out. They 
wondered why a cord ran the whole length of 
the top of the car, and how much such soft, 
beautiful cushions cost for the seats, and if 
Italy contained prettier pictures than were 
painted around the doors at each end of the 
car; and they thought it so strange that some 
of the people should be sleeping as soundly as if 
in a bed at home. They were sure they never 
could close their eyes with so many new things 
around them. 

On the seat across the aisle were a gentleman 
and lady and, O, such a pretty little boy! He 
had on a cunning brown hat, trimmed with 
velvet ribbon, and a cashmere sack embroidered 
with black, and light pants ornamented with 
braid and buttons, and morocco shoes that 
shone like the black-bird’s feathers. His eyes 
were brighter than his shoes, and his cheek 
round, and plump, and red, and his hair fell in 
curls, below his jaunty little hat, even with the 
collar of his sack. He was full of fun and 


frolic, and would catch hold of his papa’s | 


whiskers and pull himself up; and, before his 
father could frown at the pain, he would kiss 


him upon the lips, and only get called a merry | 


rogue for the mischief. Then he would climb 
on the seat back of his mother, and clasp his 
fat little hands over her eyes and sing out, 
“Tell who I be, and I'll let you see;” and his 
mother would say “John,” and he would say 
“No.” Then she would guess “Frank,” “ Ber- 
tie,” and at last “Harry,” and he would un- 
clasp his hands and jump up and down and 
laugh, and say his mother was “ Yankee ”—she 
could guess. After a while he began to play to 
Frank by hiding his head behind his father’s 
shoulder and looking up and crying, “ Peek,” 
then bending down again and thrusting his face 
out in some other direction. Just here the 
cars halted at some small station; and while 
Clair and Frank were both looking out of the 
window to see some persons step off on to the 
platform, and as many more get on the cars, a 
soft, light touch came to Clair’s knee, and he 
turned to find the boy from across the aisle by 
his side. 





“May I get up? It’s lonesome over there,” 
pointing back to his old seat. 

“Yes, certainly. Shall I hold you in my 
arms?” and Clair reached down to lift him to 
the seat. 

“T ain’t a baby; I wear panis, and am a 
big boy. Let me sit beside you.” 

“Just as you please,” said Clair, as he made 
room for him between Frank and _ himself 
“What is your name, my little man?” 

“Harrison Everett Carey when I’m big as 
papa. It’s Harry now; it used to be Bud.” 

“Quite a variety for one boy,” replied Clair, 
with an amused look at his mother. “Don’t 
you wish you had a few more?” 

“No, I’d give them to Fido. They are so 
heavy now, and hang down so in the middle 
that often I can’t say only Tett—and how it 
sounds to say Harrison Tett Carey! I’d cut 
them off.” 

This caused such a merry outburst from 
Frank that Harry’s mother came across the 
aisle and inquired if he was troubling them. 

“Not in the least,” replied Clair, with quite 
a gentlemanly bow, though his cheeks crim- 
soned at addressing a stranger. “I should like 
to have him stay, and will see that no harm 
comes to him.” 

“You are very kind. Here are some things 
to amuse him and you and your brother. Help 
yourselves to any thing you like,” said Mrs. 
Carey, as she reached for a basket on her seat 
and handed it to Clair. ‘“ Be entirely free with 
them, for we have plenty more,” she urged, as 
she returned to her husband. 

What a feast it looked to the children! 
There were candy hearts, and rock-candy, and 
peppermints, and sugar-kisses rolled up in 
tissue paper with a funny motto in each, and 
filberts, and pea-nuts, and red-cheeked apples, 
and three or four curious toys, more luxurious 
than they had ever seen together only in some 
shop-window. 

Harry caught up one that looked like a box 
and thrust it in Frank’s face, and touched a 
hidden spring, and out jumped a curious black 
image with round red eyes, and the apparition 
startled Frank so that he jumped off of the seat 
and scattered the candies in every direction. 
It was fun for even the gravest within seeing 
distance, and stirred up the sleepy dullness that 
was gathering over them, and scattered it com- 
pletely. Three or four volunteered to pick up the 
candies; and by the time the basket was refilled, 
Harry, satisfied with his last exploit, had settled 
his head down upon Clair’s knee to play opening 


/and shutting his new three-bladed pen-knife; 
| and before the little boy knew it his eyes kept 
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| 
winking and shutting, and at last closed fast in 


sleep. Mr. Carey offered to take him, but Clair 
rather liked to have the little curly head rest- 
ing upon his lap, and the father, seeing that he 
was sincere in his request to let Harry remain, 
did not disturb him. 

The railroad track that had all the morning 
run toward the east, now took a northerly 
direction, so the sun did not strike through the 
car window with unpleasant glare, and they 
could enjoy themselves looking out. The coun- 
try was more undulating than the boys had 
ever seen before, sometimes lying in huge beds 
like rounded waves, then rising abruptly into 
sharp cliffs that “almost pricked the clouds,” as 
Frank observed to his mother. 

The branches of the forest-trees that they 
passed now and then looked so strange, almost 
sweeping the ground, and they were not half 
the size of their own noble white-woods and 
oaks that reared up a trunk sixty or seventy 
feet high before they sent out a single limb. 
But the scenery which every moment grew 
more pleasant, begun to be hid by dingy build- 
ings, which betokened the outskirts of some 
city, and soon the railroad track was completely 
inclosed by tumble-down shanties and forlorn- 
looking houses. Little children, with scant, 
torn dresses, bare feet, and uncombed hair, were 
playing in the sand on a side bank, while 
further on a small boy had a still smaller one 
flat on his back dragging him by his heels over 
the stones and uneven places, and showing all 
signs of exultation as the abused child strove 
to catch his tormentor by the arm, and shook 
his fist at him in impatient rage. Mrs. Cecil’s 
eyes filled with tears as the cars passed slowly 
by these scenes, but her face brightened a little 
as she pointed out to her children in the second 
story of an old, dilapidated house a couple of 
rough boxes in a window filled with pink and 
white china asters, 

“You may be sure some one lives there 
whose heart is not all degraded,” she remarked 
to her children, “ for God who made the beau- 
tiful gives also love for it, and there is yet 
hope for the soul that still clings to it.” 

The ponderous engine moved slower and 
slower as it crossed the populous thoroughfares 
and came at last to a stand-still on the extreme 
side of a vast shed, which inclosed a space as 
large as Mr. Cecil’s whole lot. Harry, awakened 
by the cessation of noise, rubbed his eyes and 
stared around, and his father lifted him on to 
his feet and told him he must bid his little 
friends good-by, for they were at home now. 
Childlike, he put up his lips for a kiss, then 
gravely reached out his hand as his father 





would have done to shake hands. Mrs. Carey 
thanked Clair and Frank very kindly for amus- 
ing her child, and divided the contents of her 
basket between them, bestowing the box with 
the image upon Frank. Then she bade them 
adieu, and passed with the crowd out of the 
cars. It was an hour before the starting of the 
next train, so Mrs. Cecil, knowing how much 
better they could endure the tedious night ride 
if they invigorated themselves by a walk, 
stepped down to the platform and inquired of 
an obliging officer for a dining-saloon, and then 
entered and called for a warm meal for herself 
and children. After that there was time for a 
stroll, and they passed down the smooth pave- 
ment under the cool shade of a row of shade- 
trees till they had a good view of two churches 
and one other public building, and a glimpse 
of the city that stretched itself away in the 
disiance as far as the eye could see. Frank 
was eager to extend the walk, but Clair more 
thoughtfully spoke of the pain in his mother’s 
side, and so they all turned around and. re- 


traced their steps to the cars. 
[CONCLUDED IN OUR NEXT.] 
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WEARY. 





BY SARAH B. CLARK. 





Poor, aching heart! art thou again so weary, 
And has the world for thee no loving place of rest? 
Still grows the daily path more rough and dreary, 
Thorns meet the bleeding’ feet where only flowers 
have pressed ? 
Is there no heart to hush the silent moaning, 
To stay the unwept tear that burneth hot within? 
No ear to catch the smothered wail, the groaning 
When worn with earnest strife—the very good were 
sin? 
Press on; the past for thee has had its brightness, 
Not gone are all the days of early bloom; 
The future is not dark, and if the lightness 
Has gone from out the present, ’t is not in the tomb. 


Still read they ill the language that thou speakest, 
And call thy word of love a deed of wrong? 
And shut thee out from the one ray thou seekest, 
E’en the lone star that kept the night from seeming 
long? 
Press on; thy fainting, faltering step makes one the less 
’Tween loved and thee, ’tween mother’s loving breast, 
And wandering child whom she might chide, yet bless, 
And sweet, sweet home where thou shalt fold thy 
wings and rest. 
Onward, faint heart; thou hast a God to guide thee; 
E’en ‘mid the night-time it shall be as day. 
In the pavilion of his love he ’ll hide thee 
Till cloud and storm, till gloom and darkness flee 


away. 
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DANCING INCONSISTENT WITH THE CHRISTIAN 
PROFESSION. 





BY REV. B. H. NADAL, D. D. 





(CONCLUDED.) 


J pen next plea for dancing which we shall 
mention is, that it is a discipline of refine- 
ment. Now, we are perfectly candid when we 
express our complete inability to understand 
that dancing has even the slightest relation to 
refinement in any valuable sense of that word. 
True refinement has its seat in the mind and 
heart; it consists in cultured intellect, exalted 
views, purified affections; and wherever it is 
found it will, as a rule, have its appropriate 
expression in good manners. But what are 
manners? Do they require to be danced before 
using? Are the motions of the dance the same 
with those of ordinary life? Must a person 
know how to hop about in the dance in order 
to walk gracefully, or to occupy a chair prop- 
erly, or to exchange the customary salutations, 
or to converse well? To walk, to sit, to stand, 
to talk constitutes well-nigh the staple of our 
intercourse with society. Is dancing the orig- 
inal out of which these are to be translated? 
Does the dancing-master put manners into us, 
as so much raw material, in the shape of danc- 
ing, and do we digest it, and use it in the shape 
of walking, sitting, standing, talking? If this 
is so, then indeed is the professor an important 
artisan, if not an artist. 


agree that the silly gossip, which it is alleged 
the dance supplies the place of, is, upon the 
whole, diminished by the introduction of the 
dance. Nor, further, are we of opinion that all 
the so-called small talk of an evening is harm- 
ful. That is a mere affectation which makes 
light of and underrates the little pleasantries 
of conversation. God has made not only great 
but also little things. It is a part, and an im- 
portant one, of the noble alchemy of life to 
convert the little matters of daily occurrence 
into pleasant conversation. It is upon these, 
employed with simplicity and sincerity, that the 
noble social element of our nature thrives and 
advances to higher and better forms, and by 
means of these conversations true intellectual 
and moral excellences are both discovered and 
nurtured. Toward these ends the mere dance 
can contribute nothing. 

We freely admit that the dance is not sinful 
in itself. But, then, what is dancing in itself? 
Why, it is the simple motion of the body, with- 
out any relation to the company present or to 
the passions with which it stands connected. 
If dancing in itself ever takes place, therefore, 
it must not be promiscuous, for in that it ceases 
to be mere dancing in itself. The performer 
must be alone; he must shut himself up in a 





The pin-maker puts | 


in brass at one side of his machine and receives | 


pins at the other; and the dancing-teacher, if 
this view be correct, puts in dancing-lessons, 
and with a few whirls of the human machinery 
out come the best of manners. 

This is of course preposterous. If young 
people grow up in respectable families, and are 
in daily intercourse with polite, intelligent, and 
virtuous persons, their manners, as a rule, will 
be natural, and any thing added to nature in 
such a case will be likely rather to deform than 
to adorn. Here it will be quite safe to adopt 
the maxim: “ Most adorned when tnadorned.” 

Another argument for dancing, and the strong- 
est with which we have met, is, that social 
gatherings can not be gotten through with ra- 
tionally and agreeably without it. This argu- 
ment must proceed on the supposition that the 
educated and refined of both sexes can not find 
innocent topics sufficiently interesting to engage 


private apartment and the sole witness of his 
own capering. But is such dancing ever done? 
Never. There is, therefore, no such thing in 
actual existence as dancing in ttse/f, and, of 
course, we will not beat the air by inveighing 
against it. And the innocence of such a non- 
entity is no apology for any thing real. The 
question still recurs, what is the true character 
of dancing—such dancing as is really and com- 
monly done? 

Our first direct answer to this question is, 
that dancing is an inferior art practiced with 
and upon our bodies, the object of which is to 
show off personal graces, to exhibit beautiful 
attitudes and movements, steps and postures; 
to exhibit, in short, to fellow-dancers and to all 
spectators the graces of the body. The dancing 
is only done in company and for it; and the 
dancer’s pleasure, if there be any, is simply the 
reflex of the satisfaction of the lookers-on; they 
see themselves in others’ glances, they admire 
themselves in others’ admiration. Pardon me 





if it appears to me that in the most innocent 
and most harmless sense the meaning is, as if 
the dancer said to partners and spectators, 


them in agreeable and improving conversation, | “Here I stand on the floor, look at me—look 
and that the only way to supply this lack of | at my person, at these delicate feet pattering 


brains and knowledge is to bring the feet into 
play. We think much better than this of the 
intelligence of our young people. 


Nor do we | 


| on the floor with the musical delicacy of falling 
rain, or smiting it with the dexterity of well- 
handled drum-sticks; look at these lithe, and 
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graceful, and perhaps naked arms, moving only | which appeared in a Richmond paper a few 
in well-described curves; and, finally, see this | months since, we say, “ We can not express our 
glowing face, radiant with the flush and excite- | abhorrence and detestation of these dances, 
ment of music, that of sound as well as that of | The girl that dances them ought to take Ham- 
motion.” We are not, of course, objecting to | let’s advice to Ophelia: ‘Get thee to a nunnery,’ 
personal beauty; we honor it, but only as the | If we must come out rotten, let us rot a little 


expression of the richer and nobler beauty of 
the immortal spirit. But we do object to an 
amusement whose very meaning and intent is 
to make a regular and ostentatious display of 
it. We are far from the cruelty of saying that 
all dancers frame to themselves this theory, and 
feel the significance of their sport while engaged 
in it. But this is, nevertheless, the foundation 
upon which it stands in its most harmless forms, 
the spirit which vitalizes it and maintains it in | 
existence. Take away others’ eyes, and es- 
pecialiy the mixture of the sexes, and it dies. 

If it be said in reply that it is the aim even 
of the fine arts to produce and to exhibit beauty, 
most true, we answer. The poet produces 
beauty in rhythm and verse; the sculptor, and | 
painter, and musician in form, color, sound; but 
they produce and exhibit quite another beauty 
than that of their own limbs, and flesh, and 
blood, and movements. They are cooped up 
from sight in their studies while projecting be- 
fore men’s eyes ideals of loveliness that belong 
to the realm of the intellect, and that are to 
humanize, civilize, elevate the race; but the 
dancer presents for admiration only the failing | 
and perishable body in such exercise, the sym- 
bol and instrument of the passions. 

What we have now said has had reference to | 
the most innocent form of dancing—such as | 
frequently takes place in the parlor when the | 
company is not large and is quite select. But | 
does not every one know that parlor dancing | 
and ball dancing are but the first and last letter 











| ences, is the ball. 


| drunken libertines in high life? 


| and breath are a moral pollution? 


less rapidly. Let us taboo and kick out of re- 
spectable circles immodest and impure dances 
and them that dance them.” Thus it would 
seem that the rebellion itself has not blinded 
even a political editor to the impurities of 
dances which offend the eyes of Christians at 
every respectable watering-place in the country 
every Summer. 

Another aspect of the dance which is not to 
be separated from vicious and immoral influ- 
Here there can be no reason- 
able pretense of the company being select. 
True, the ball may be restricted to what is 
called fashionable society; but are there no 
Are there no 
such men and rich men’s sons, whose very touch 
And these 
are apt to be the very leaders of gayety. It is 
gotten up under their patronage, and animated 
by their spirit. At such a place the drink 
flows freely, and there are generally private 
apartments for card-parties. At such a place 
the round dances are favorites, as in such an 
atmosphere they naturally would be. The drink, 
the prevailing moral tone of the company, and 
the absence of home—of domestic restraints, 
can only find an expression sufficiently ardent 
and passionate in such animal demonstrations 
as the waltz and its kindred abominations. If 
the dance is the poetry of motion, the round 
dances are its obscene songs. Now, is it possi- 
ble that a pure young woman or young man 


| can mix up in such a scene as this, and partici- 





of the same alphabet? Or to change the figure, | pate in it—can take a few glasses of champagne, 
that parlor dancing is the junior member of the | till the head is as gay as the heels, or can 
firm of which ball dancing and stage dancing | dance with and be pressed by those who do— 
are the senior members, and that he who be- | can continue in the heated motions of the 
comes enamored of the junior member, and de- dance under the bewildering light of human 
lights to deal in his wares, will, in all likeli- | glances, irradiated by a hundred gas burners— 
hood, be called on by those stern old officers, can imbibe the spirit of this scene and go away, 
the fates, to make his final settlement with the | only toward the dawn of the morning, and yet 
older members of the concern? | be as pure as when they came? Can one touch 
What, them, is the character of the worse | pitch and not be defiled? Can one love such a 
forms of dancing? So far, in our own minds, place and not already be impure? Virtue and 
we have excluded what are called the round | reason answer, “ More than doubtful.” 
dances. To mere vain show of personal graces | Now let us return and see what we have 
they add an element more positively evil. They | made out. We have shown that the authority 
are absolutely indecent. We have seen at Sar- | of the Church, ancient and modern, is against 
atoga, among the very elite of the nation, danc- this amusement, without qualification and with- 
ing scenes which we could not describe without | out reserve; that by common consent there is 
making a congregation red with shame. With | allowed to be an inconsistency between it and 
“ A Lay Sermon,” so called, on the round dances, | all very serious piety, so that even the world 
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and the dancing members of the Church would 
be shocked at the idea of a dancing clergyman; 
that there is no rational, much less necessary 
connection between dancing and refinement, or 
between it and spending an evening rationally 
and innocently in company; that in its worst 
forms it is positively vicious, pressing to the 
very verge of obscenity, and finally that in the 
more select parties, in private parlors, the very 
least that can be said against it is, that accord- 
ing to its very philosophy it is the art of ex- 
hibiting the physical graces of the dancer’s 
form, postures, and movements. The inten- 
tional show of personal charms is vanity, and 
to elevate this show into an art is to set up 
vanity as a goddess, whose rites of worship are 
the various dances. If this view is correct— 
and we can not see a flaw in the argument— 
the dance, in its best form, is inconsistent with 
manly dignity, and equally so with lady-like 
delicacy, and ought to be abandoned to monkeys. 
If we can not urge here the exhortation, “ Flee 
from sin as from the face of a serpent,” as ap- 
plicable in every case, we can at least raise the 
warning, “ Brethren, sisters, shun the very ap- 
pearance of evil.”” Keep up, draw afresh, deeper 
and darker, the lines between the Church and 
the world, which Satan and his allies have worn 
out so much sophistical India rubber in trying 
to efface. Don’t allow yourself to be caught 
on the ground which Satan would persuade you 
is neutral—is common to his kingdom and that 
of our Savior; there is no such ground. Depend 
upon it, that in moral boundaries as in geo- 
graphical, there is always a distinct line, even 
though it may require a skillful surveyor to 


find it. The line once found, keep on your own | 


side, under your own flag, wearing your own 
badges, the marks of the dying, ay, and of the 
living of the Lord Jesus. Dancing is Satan’s 
badge, and it ought to be worn only on his side 
of the line in his territory. It is part of the 
insignia of rebellion, and, therefore, belongs only 
to spiritual rebeldom. Come, let us be compact; 
let us identify ourselves closely and distinctly 
with the commonwealth of Israel. Let there 
be no mixture of badges. If we are for Christ, 
let us be wholly for him—for him distinctly and 
without doubt. 

In concluding, allow us to remark that the 
three principal fashionable amusements, namely, 
the theater, games of chance, and the dance, are 
only perversions of what were formerly relig- 
ious rites. The theater among the Greeks was 
a sacred institution, as we showed in our ar- 
ticle on that subject. In the hands of Christian 
nations it has become an engine of corruption 
and dissipation. Games of chance are only a 








perversion of the sacred institution of the lot, 
so frequently referred to in the Holy Scriptures. 
You remember that the apostles selected a suc- 
cessor to the fallen Judas by the use of the lot. 
The lot, we are told, fell upon Matthias. And 
dancing, now practiced for amusement, was a 
form of worship among the Jews. It was only 
employed by them when they wished to cele- 
brate some great, divinely-wrought deliverance, 
as when they had crossed the Red Sea, Miriam 
took a cymbal and led the daughters of Israel 
in song and dance; she performed an act of 
highest worship—a holy, elevated “Te Deum;” 
or as when David danced before the ark after 
its return from Philistine captivity. In these 
religious dances men seldom took part, and 
there never was any mixture of the sexes. 
Such mixture was no doubt disallowed because 
of its liability to degenerate into the moral im- 
purity which in after times befell the dance. 
In Scripture, therefore, there is not the shadow 
of an apology for dancing as an amusement. 
On the contrary, in the light of Holy Scripture 
such dancing appears as a profanation of sacred 
rites to vanity or to something worse. And if 
people will dance under the authority of Scrip- 
ture the sexes must dance apart, they must mix 
their dances with sacred songs, and make them 
acts of exalted worship. Then the evil passions 
fall off, and the vanity of personal display gives 
way to holy joy in the Lord. 

My dear young friends, we have said nothing 
willfully offensive. On the contrary, we fear 
you will not get the full force of our own con- 
victions. We have not expressed fully all we 
believe, because the words most apt for our 
ideas would hardly have been polite. I mean 
more than I have said. But love for purity 
and for your souls has, I trust, dictated all. 


—— 


THE WAKING HOUR, 





THERE is something very touching in the 
consideration, if we can fix our minds upon it, 
that God has thought of us when we could not 
think; that he continued our vital motions, and 
in due time broke the chains of sleep, and set 
our imprisoned faculties free. How fit it is, at 
this hour, to raise to God the eyes which he has 
opened, and the arm which he Has strengthened; 
to acknowledge his providence; and to conse- 
crate to him the powers which he has renewed! 
How fit that he should be the first object of 
the thoughts and affections which he had re- 
stored! How fit to employ in his praise the 
tongue which he has loosed, and the breath 
which he has spared! 
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SACRIFICES OF LOYALTY. 





BY L. HATTIE 68. ALDRICH. 





Mornuep, let not the loyal son, 
The soldier, see thy tears; 
Smother the sobs in thy sad heart, 
Lest he should feel thy fears. 
Look brave, and calm, and smile on him, 
As thou hast ever smiled 
Upon him, through his happy life; 
Thine own, thy derling child. 
Sever one single tress of hair 
That wreathes the royal brow; 
Speak words of cheer to make him strong, 
And say the good-bys now. 
O God, give aid, be kindly near, 
Uphold with thy right hand, 
Who gave her life-hope—gave her boy 
For this her native land! 
She hears his footsteps die away, 
And now the tears may come, 
The shadows lie about her heart— 
Dwell darkly in her home. 
And gazing on the tress of hair, 
All dewy with her tears, 
She sees the sunny head grow brown, 
As time brought ‘round the years; 
She dreams of times when, by her side, 
Their happy household band 
Had sung of freedom’s battle-flag, 
Of this our own proud land. 
And how the boy’s dark eyes would glow 
At valiant deeds she told, 
When Washington led on the brave 
Through storm, and want, and cold. 
He loved his land as patriots love, 
And should she bid him stay? 
“Though he should fall, God save our land,” 
The white lips moaning say. 


Sister, with tender heart and true, 
Happy year after year, 

Beside thy brother thou hast watched, 
With song and words of cheer. 

A purer or more changeless love 
Than thine may never be; 

Years have brought from their garner'd stores 
Shadowy gifts to thee. 

Thou hast longed in childhood’s dreaming 
For grand and by-gone times; 

For chivalric days and olden, 
Told in the poet’s rhymes, 

When beauty gave its treasures 
Out to the fearful fight, 

When lordly knights their laurels won 
By brave deeds for the right. 

Then bid him go, thy brother, now, 
As Romans did of old, 

He who brought to thy girlish life 
Blessing and joy untold. 

Yes, bid him go with loyal lips, 
And God will guide and aid 

To walk on in the lonely way, 
Trusting and undismayed ; 











And One who noteth above thee, 
Even the sparrow’s fall, 

He knoweth thy heart, sweet sister— 
Knoweth and seeth all. 


Wife, as you guarded the slumbers 
Of your fair boy to-night, 

When th’ fire its ruddy brilliance cast, 
And lamps made cheery light, 

You dreamed of your darling’s future, 
There in your quiet home, 

Did you think of him slave to traitors 
Adown in the times to come? 

You dreamed of him free and noble, 
Honored, and brave, and great. 

Hark! hark! did you hear the war-shouts 
Sounding from State to State? 

The brave must go, and the father 
Clasping your blue-eyed son, 

Loveth as life his country’s flag, 
Would you see its fame undone? 

He loveth his home and dear ones, 
Weaken him not with fears 

Of a homestead bleak and lonely, 
Absent from him for years; 

Of the children early orphaned, 
The mother lone and sad, 

If he giveth all for country, 
Wife and mother be glad. 

Silence the wail of the spirit, 
Land should be dearer than all; 

If he should die it were better— 
Better than country should fall. 


Maiden, turn from love's castles, 
Roseate, golden, and fair, 
Far in the South strife has begun; 
Your hero he should be there, 
With his right arm strong for country; 
And great heart loyal, true, 
The spirit of Freedom pleadeth, 
Would you have him stay by you? 
The anguish that comes at parting, 
The world dreams not we know, 
Watching our dearest life-hopes, 
Out from our presence go; 
And the maiden may not murmur, 
Or speak her grief in tears, 
Only with mute, sad waiting, 
Hope through her speechless fears. 
And should he die for country, 
But One who seeth all, 
Would know that over her girlhood 
Resteth this moveless pall. 


So they went from our homesteads, 
Out when war had begun— 

Out in the gathering conflict, 
Lover, and sire, and son. 

For the voice of th’ past was pleading— 
Voice of the olden time, 

And the hiss of treason sounded 
Over our northern clime, 

And the rivers turned to crimson 
Along the paths they led; 

And the hills and vales were gory, 
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And thickly strewn with dead; 
Echoed the voices of battle, 
Loud, and fearful, and long; 
Thunder of cannon and musket, 
Trumpet and mingling of song; 
Over the ranks of the loyal 
Proudly our banner swept, 
Over the ranks of the loyal 
Freedom her watch-care kept. 
Victory sang at their coming, 
But there in the fearful strife 
Many a patriot hero 
Yielded a royal life. 
But the soldier’s tender mother 
Heard not his dying prayer, 
And beside the fallen husband 
No loving wife was there; 
And upon the lover’s bosom 
One raven ringlet lay, 
Like the tresses of the maiden 
Who weeps for him to-day. 
In the dead hands of the brother 
The pictured face was prest, 
Of the gentle blue-eyed sister 
Whose girlish life he blest. 
And a Bible, rent and gory, 
Lies in the son’s far grave, 
Clasped in the moldering fingers, 
The gift his mother gave. 


O homes made bleak and lonely! 
O hearts too sad to weep! 

Fallen afar in battle, 
Gone to the long last sleep! 

Now never to be awakened 
By the deep-toned reveille; 

But there in the lonely gorges 
Their last sad rest shall be. 

And few of the gentle sisters, 
Mothers, or wives may come, 

And kneel by the sacred grave-mounds, 
Far from each loyal home. 

And few of the mourning maidens, 
Or orphans lone may stray, 

Where the sacred forms are buried— 
Buried so far away. 

But firm lips make no murmur, 
The cause is great and just, 

And the God of battles shields them, 
In whom they pnt their trust. 


Hark from the blood-stained gorges, 
Hear the voices thag plead! 

Fill up the ranks of the fallen, 
Help in the nation’s need; 

Come from the homes of splendor, 
Come from the halls of pride, 

Come from the lowly cottage 
As freemen, side by side. 

Brave patriots of our north-land, 
Ye true and earnest men, 

Fight for needy country 
With tongue, or sword, or pen. 

Our land with its broad arms reaching 
Far out from sea to sea, 

With its wealth of untold treasure, 

Vou. XXIV.—23 





The birthplace of the free, 

Low down in the grave of Treason, 
In a dishonored tomb, 

With treachery’s banner o’er her, 
Shall Araold sound her doom 

With dirge of clanking fetters? 
It must, it may not be; 

Act for your homes and country, 
O people of the free! 

Cling to our starry banner; 
The night is dark and drear, 

But the far-off clouds are breaking, 
The blessed morn is near. 

And united in the struggle— 
United in the fight, 

Our glorious cause shall conquer, 
And victory crown the right. 
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BY ELLEN E. MACK, 





I ’m sitting in a wide tree’s shade, 

Whose arms by blandest winds are swayed; 
Around me earth’s green beauties spread, 
Heaven's broad blue covering o’erhead. 


Alternately I read and look 

From off the pages of my book; 
Charmed by sacred spirit that breathes 
Its love from out my Bible’s leaves, 


And charmed, as from the page I look 
On living Nature’s “ open book ;” 
O beauteous scenes, like Paradise, 
Spread out before my wandering eyes! 


O liquid songs and silvery peals 
That rise around me from the fields! 
I gayly laugh; then to my eyes 
Unbidden tears of feeling rise. 


For to my heart these gushing notes— 
This living air that round me floats— 
Bear that sweet burden, words above 
God's all-pervading, boundless love. 


It seems to me not long ago 

Since Israel’s Psalmist sung below; 
For in my ear the ancient lay 
Commingles with bird songs to-day. 


His words seem all interpreting 
These varied voices of the Spring; 
And they all testify in turn, 

“His words with inspiration burn.” 


“ All Thy works praise thee,” David sings; 
“ Praise from all living nature springs; 
Thy saints shall bless thee,” then he cries ; 
“O, bless the Lord!” my soul replies. 


Those sacred numbers still will float 
Up through the ages dim, remote, 
As sweet unto the Christian’s ear 
As are these swelling songs I hear! 
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WASHINGTON IRVING. 





BY BEV. WILLIAM GRAHAM, A. M. 





\ ASHINGTON IRVING'S second voyage 

to Europe appears to have been made 
without any definite object in view. Like other 
of his desultory wanderings, it was aimless at 
first, but afterward became fruitful of uncalcu- 
lated results. Having been released from mili- 
tary duty on the staff of the Governor of New 
York, he led rather a listless life for some 
months; when hearing of Napoleon’s return 
from Elba he anticipated stirring scenes in 
Europe, and longed to be there. His arrival, 
however, was too late for witnessing any thing 
more than the humiliation of the “man of des- 
tiny,” and the intemperate exultations of the 
victors. “The bells are ringing,” he wrote 
back, “and this moment news is brought that 
poor Boney is prisoner at Plymouth. John has 
caught the Turbot. I am extremely sorry that 
his career has terminated so lamely; it ’s a 
thousand pities that he had not fallen a hero at 
the battle of Waterloo.” Irving’s sympathies 
were largely with Napoleon, and he was dis- 
gusted at the meanness of his enemies. “I 
must say,” he adds, “I think the Cabinet has 
acted with bitterness toward him. In spite of 
all his misdeeds he is a noble fellow, and I am 
confident will eclipse, in the eyes of posterity, 
all the crowned wiseacres that have crushed 
him by their overwhelming confederacy.” 

Mr. Irving had no idea of remaining long the 
other side of the Atlantic, but the sequel shows 
his stay to have extended to seventeen years. 
During that time he visited most places of note 
and historic interest in Europe, studied the 
German, French, Italian, and Spanish languages, 
and wrote a number of his books. We shall 
not, in this brief sketch, follow him in his nu- 
merous meanderings and sojourns, but will con- 
tent ourselves with noticing only a few particu- 
lars. 

Soon after his arrival in England the indispo- 
sition of his brother Peter, who was managing 
the Liverpool branch of the Irving firm, made 
it necessary for Washington to turn his atten- 
tion to business, an occupation almost insup- 
portably irksome to his undisciplined habits. 
After a few years of struggling against com- 
mercial reverses the firm failed, and the part- 
ners became totally bankrupt. Washington had 
intended returning to America to soothe the 
last days of his mother, but in the midst of 
their business perplexities she died at the ripe 
age of nearly seventy-nine years. This event 
induced him to postpone his return home, and 





being able at last to “emerge from the mud of 
Liverpool and shake off the sordid cares of the 
counting-room,” he found it necessary to cast 
about for some opportunity of supporting him- 
self by his pen. Nothing discouraged, however, 
we soon find him in the most cheerful spirits 
with a company of congenial travelers visiting 
Edinburgh and various parts of Scotland, where 
he made the acquaintance of Jeffrey, Campbell, 
and other celebrities; the authorship of his 
Knickerbocker gaining him access into literary 
circles. While in Scotland he visited Melrose 
Abbey, and called on Sir Walter Scott at his 
Abbotsford home. His reception by Scott was 
altogether flattering; he thus describes it: “I 
stopped at the gate of Abbotsford and sent in 
my letter of introduction, with a request to 
know whether it would be agreeable for Mr. 
Scott to receive a visit from me in the course 
of the day. The glorious old minstrel himself 
came limping to the gate, took me by the hand 
in a way that made me feel as if we were old 
friends; in a moment I was seated at his hos- 
pitable board among his charming little family, 
and here have I,been ever since.” He spent 


= 





several days rambling over heaths and streams | 


in company with Scott’s two sons and two 
daughters, the “old minstrel” leading the way 
amid the ruins of old castles and abbeys, all on 
foot; the hardy Scotch lasses, inured to the 
rugged landscape of the Tweed, fairly outstrip- 
ping the slender American in pedestrian en- 
durance, greatly to their amusement and to his 
admiration. These excursions, under so honora- 
ble a leader and with such fair companions, 
were so entirely to Mr. Irving’s taste that he 
was for the time the happiest man living, in 
spite of his recent bankruptcy, and the precari- 
ous prospect of obtaining a support from lit- 
erary productions yet unborn, and of which he 
had himself only a vague idea at the time. 
Indoors the scenes of Abbotsford were equally 
pleasing to the young traveler. “It is a perfect 
picture,” he says in a letter, “to see Scott and 
his household assembled of an evening—the 
dogs stretched before, the fire, the cat perched 
on a chair, Mrs. Scott and the girls sewing, and 
Scott either reading or telling border stories. 
Our amusements were occasionally diversified 
by a border song from Sophia, who is as well 
versed in border minstrelsy as her father.” 
About this time Mr. Irving’s brother William, 
who was then a member of Congress, very con- 
siderately procured him an appointment in the 
navy board at a salary of twenty-four hundred 
dollars a year. Greatly to the disappointment 
and chagrin of his brothers Washington promptly 
declined the appointment. On returning to En- 
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gland he wrote and published the “Sketch- 
Book of Geoffrey Crayon, Gent.,” which was 
issued, as were all his works afterward, simul- 
taneously in America and London—the publi- 
cation in America being managed by his broth- 
ers-and friends, Irving was thirty-six years of 
age when his Sketch-Book was given to the 
world. Being yet comparatively unknown to 
fame in England, he had some trouble in getting 
the Sketch-Book published. Murray, who af- 
terward became his London publisher, at first 
refused to have any thing to do with it. By 
the friendly assistance of Scott, however, the 
work was finally brought out at the author's 
risk. This production soon gave him a reputa- 
tion as a writer; his graphic description of rural 
scenery in England highly delighted the gruff 
humor of John Bull, and the young author was 
every-where caressed, feted, and toasted. The 
work was reviewed and praised, and what, in 
the estimation of Irving, was most flattering, 
was a rumor which ascri-ed its parentage to 
Scott. Lord Byron, after praising Knicker- 
bocker, said of the Sketch-Book: “ His Crayon— 
I know it by heart, at least there is not a pas- 
sage that I can not refer to immediately.” It 
seemed incredible to arrogant Englishmen that 
an American could write so well, and especially 
that he should be so familiar with English rural 
and domestic life. They soon learned, however, 
that Irving traveled with his eyes open, and 
that he possessed a genius which rivaled that 
of their honored Scott. But none were so much 
surprised at the popularity of the Sketch-Book 
as the cautious, calculating Murray, who esti- 
mated genius by the standard of pounds, shil- 
lings, and pence. The sales were unprecedented, 
and Murray wrote to the author: “I am con- 
vinced I did not half know you; and, esteeming 
you highly as I did, certainly my esteem is 
doubled by my better knowledge of you.” He 
begged Irving to draw on him for a hundred 
guineas in addition to the terms agreed on at 
first, and soon afterward Murray paid him a 
second gratuitous sum of a hundred pounds. A 
London edition of the Knickerbocker soon fol- 
lowed, and Irving was now fairly launched upon 
the world as an author, and his finances began 
to be quite easy. About this time his friend, 
Sir Walter Scott, offered Mr. Irving the situa- 
tion of editor of an anti-Jacobin journal, to be 
published in Edinburgh, at a salary of five 
hundred pounds a year; but Irving declined the 
offer on the ground of a “ general dislike to pol- 
itics,” and an unfitness “for any periodically- 
recurring task.” In 1822 Mr. Irving published 
Bracebridge Hall, which was mostly written in 
France, and for which Murray paid him a thou- 








sand guineas. Its success was equal to that of 
the Sketch-Book. While in France, at this 
period, he had his portrait painted by Newton, 
known as the “fur-collar likeness,” of which 
we have an engraving in the second volume of 
his life. 

Soon after this we find Mr. Irving traveling 
through the German States, delighted especially 
with the picturesque scenery of the Rhine, and 
the war-battered castles crowning its eminences. 
Stepping into a shop at Strasbourg he found 
French and German translations of his Sketch- 
Book, and learned that a German translation 
of Bracebridge Hall was about being published 
at Berlin. At Dresden he made the acquaint- 
ance of an English family sojourning there 
named Foster, in whose company he spent 
much of his time, because he found their society 
to his taste. The English edition of Mr. Ir- 
ving’s life contains two chapters of gossip con- 
cerning a second attachment to Miss Emily 
Foster, to whose hand it is claimed he aspired 
without success. His biographer shows, how- 
ever, that the assumption is only a bit of En- 
glish vanity, and that Irving’s intimacy with 
the family was nothing more than a warm 
friendship, such as a lone traveler, fond of con- 
genial society, would very naturally feel in a 
country whose language and customs wero for- 
eign to his own, and where he found a family 
of his own tongue and taste. 

Mr. Irving’s tour in Germany was unpro- 
ductive of any literary results, and on reiurn- 
ing to Paris his writing mood seemed to have 
forsaken him. ‘“ When I once get going again 
with my pen,” he writes to his bankrupt. bach- 
elor brother Peter, who still lingered in Europe, 
“T mean to keep on steadily, till I scrape to- 
gether enough from all my literary property to 
produce a regular income, however moderate. 
We shall then be independent of the world and 
its chances.” It was several months, however, 
before he could “ get going again with his pen.” 
His spirits became sadly depressed in the ab- 
sence of his writing mood; according to his 
Journal he had “a strange horror on his mind— 
a dread of future evil—of failure in future lit- 
erary attempts—a dismal foreboding that 1 can 
not drive off by any effort of reason.” Through- 
out life Mr. Irving was the subject of such un- 
happy spells of despondency, when he could 
not write; and if he made the effort the pro- 
duction always displeased him, and was de- 
stroyed. His genius had to be humored, like 
that of the poet; indeed, his writings being 
mostly the productions of imagination, his mind 
was subject to all the peculiarities of a poet’s 
mind. When, however, the cheerful vein was 
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struck again, he wrote with great rapidity, and 
with great pleasure to himself. His next liter- 
ary work was to prepare for his London pub- 
lisher an improved edition of Salmagundi. In 
August, 1824, he had the Tales of a Traveler 
ready for the press, which he sold to his pub- 
lisher for fifteen hundred guineas. Thomas 
Moore, the poet, whose acquaintance Irving had 
made in Paris, praised the Traveler with true 
Irish enthusiasm, and sportingly says of his 
wife in a letter to the author: “ Bessy likes you 
rather too well to make her praise of your book 
worth much, but she is enchanted.” This work, 
however, met with less favor from the British 
public than his former ones, and was somewhat 
severely Handled by the critics, which proved a 
great annoyance to the sensitive spirit of the 
author. He could bear praise without becom- 
ing inflated or vain, but he could not endure 
censure without being painfully disheartened. 
The least disparaging intimation from a friend, 
or from the public, would put him quite out of 
conceit with himself, and induce him to throw 
aside a manuscript, never to look at it again. 

In 1826 A. H. Everett, United States Minis- 
ter at Madrid, attached Mr. Irving to the Amer- 
ican Legation, and we find him next at the capi- 
tal of Spaim. The connection was only nominal, 
and had for its object certain advantages which 
the position gave to Mr. Irving in his literary 
researches among the libraries and archives of 
the Spanish capital. Here he engaged in writ- 
ing the Life and Voyages of Columbus. While 
rummaging among the rusty documents of the 
Castilian archives for material on his Columbus, 
he conceived the idea of writing the Conquest 
of Granada, and began the work before finishing | 
Columbus. The two volumes of his Columbus | 
were published in 1828, for which he received 
of Murray the liberal sum of three thousand, 
one hundred and fifty pounds. He now set out 
on his tour through Southern Spain, traversing 
Andalusia and Granada. But the great object 
of attraction to him was the Alhambra, the 
magnificent castle of the Moorish kings, still 
grand in its dilapidation, and telling the melan- 
choly gtory of its unfortunate builders and 
inmates. Irving’s sympathies were strongly 
awakened for the unfortunate Moors, and es- 
pecially were his feelings touched with the mel- 
ancholy fate of Boabdil, their last king. For 
eight hundred years the Moors, who had crossed 
over from Africa, occupied the southern part of 
Spain. They brought with them a civilization 
higher than that of their Castilian neighbors; 
in industry, architectural skjll, taste, refinement, 
and literature they were in advance of the 
Spaniards at the time; while their military | 





| prowess defied the numerous attempts made to 


dispossess them of the territory. It was not 
till feuds and factions among the Moors had 
divided and weakened them that they were 
driven from their fortified cities and mountain 
fastnesses by Ferdinand and Isabella, and their 
last indomitable heroes forced back to the shores 
of Africa. The history, legends, and melancholy 
fate of this Moslem empire furnished a fine 
theme for the gifted pen of Irving, awakening 
in him those kind and generous impulses for 
which his whole life was distinguished. The 
theme was adapted to his genius. He loved to 
linger on the misty border where legend, ro- 
mance, and real history were intermingled and 
blended, and to rescue virtue, noble deeds, and 
chivalrous daring from obscurity and oblivion. 
Mr. Irving wrote his Granada in the beauti- 
ful Andalusian city of Seville, where he so- 
journed over a year. There he ransacked the 
archives of the Indias and other libraries, to 
whose forbidden tomes he had obtained access 
as a special favor by order of the King of Spain, 
greatly to the amazement and annoyance of the 
priests. From these records he obtained much 
of the material for the life of Mohammed, as 
well as for his Granada and Alhambra. While 
thus occupied he received overtures from Mur- 
ray to conduct the publication of a monthly 
magazine at London, at a salary of a thousand 
pounds a year, and a hundred guineas an article 
for contributions to the London Quarterly Re- 
view. But he was not to be diverted from his 
cherished plans by such offers. Another cir- 
cumstance, however, led him to suspend his 
work for a time. He had received intelligence 
that some American was at work on an abridg- 
ment of his Columbus, with a view of making 
it a text-book for schools, and by its publication 
rob Irving of his well-earned toil. He imme- 
diately went to work and wrote the abridgment 
himself, in the incredibly short time of nineteen 
days. The abridgment was published in Amer- 
ite and England, Irving charging his publishers 
nothing for the manuscript; and by this rapid 
work he superseded the American aspirant, and 
prevented the mutilation of his larger work. 
After getting his Granada to press the oft- 
recurring desire to return home revived with 
peculiar force. “I have a craving desire,” he 
writes, “to return to America, which has been 
increasing on me for two years past, till now it 
incessantly haunts my mind and occupies all 
my dreams.” He now made a second visit to 
the city of Granada, and took up quarters in 
the palace of the Alhambra, where he remained 
nearly three months, exploring its solitary halls 
and concealed passages; laving at its sparkling 
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fountains, perambulating its gardens, and look- 
ing down upon its blooming vega. It was like 
an enchanted life; he lodged in the veritable 
chamber of the unfortunate Boabdil, the last 
of a noble race of Moorish kings, collected tra- 
ditions and legends, of which there were not a 
few, and visited the haunts of spectral Moors, 
till the astonished keepers of the Alhambra 
half suspected him of being himself a Moslem 
apparition. From this dreamy romance under 
the shadow of the Arabian castle he was sud- 
denly awakened by the intelligence of his ap- 
pointment as Secretary of Legation to Minister 
M’Lane at the Court of St. James. It was the 
first of several positions which he accepted. 
In July, 1829, he took a last view of the 
ancient Arabian city and the sun-burnt towers 
of the Alhambra, where he had passed some 
of the pleasantest months of his life. He 
aimed to pass out by the same route taken by 
Boabdil in his tearful departure, and to have 
his last view of the city as it lay in the shel- 
tered nook of the Sierra Nevada from the 
same eminence occupied by the “last of the 
Moors.” 

Irving entered upon his diplomatic labors at 
London with a hearty good-will, though con- 
siderably chafed by the restraints of office. He 
had already enjoyed ample opportunities to 
become versed in the etiquette of courts, and 
no one understood the proprieties of demeanor 
in the presence of royalty better than Mr. 
Irving. His acquaintance with many of the 
leading English statesmen, and the popular 
favor in which he was held, made him a valu- 
able member of the Legation, especially as 
Louis M’Lane was just entering upon his 
office. The business of the Legation being fairly 
under way, and the excitement of the first pre- 
sentation to royalty being over, we find Irving 
“bending his thoughts toward a Life of Wash- 
ington.” On his forty-seventh birthday the 
Royal Society of Literature voted him a fifty 
guinea gold medal in consideration of his liter- 
ary productions. ‘What makes it more grati- 
fying,” he writes, “is, that the other medal is 
voted to Hallam, author of the Middle Ages.” 
Only a month later the University of Oxford 
conferred on him the degree of LL. D. On 
advancing in the hall at Oxford during the 
ceremony the sensitive nerves of the modest 
American were shocked by the complimentary 
acclamations of the students, who vociferated, 
“Diedrich Knickerbocker! Ichabod Crane! Rip 
Van Winkle! Geoffrey Crayon, Gent.!” etc. The 
title thus unexpectedly conferred, Mr. Irving 
persistently refused to have annexed to his 
name all through life, and since his death no 

















one has ventured to depart from what were his 
preferences while he lived. He needs no title. 
Instead of such a title serving to distinguish 
him it would only obscure his familiar name. 
Washington Irving we know as a household 
word, but Doctor Irving would be a name after 
which old and young would have to inquire. 

When Jackson’s cabinet was dissolved, and 
M’Lane was recalled to fill the place of Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, Irving remained as charge 
@ affaires at London till Van Buren took his 
place as Minister to the Court. In September, 
1831, Irving retired from the Legation, having 
resigned his position. Soon after he issued a 
London edition of the poems of his fellow- 
countryman, W. C. Bryant, which he did with 
pleasure and success at the author's request. 
Having put his Alhambra to press, he em- 
barked on his long-wished-for passage home, 
landing at New York, May 21, 1832, in the 
fiftieth year of his age. His reception was a 
perfect ovation; early friends and townsmen 
greeted him with the warmest enthusiasm; a 
public dinner was given him in New York, pre- 
sided over by Chancellor Kent, where Irving 
was called on for a speech and “broke down” 
in its delivery. Notwithstanding his brilliant 
powers, he never had confidence enough in 
himself to sustain him in making a public 
address, and he generally declined appearing 
before the public as a speaker. He had a 
strong aversion to parade and public demon- 
strations; but his countrymen on this occasion 
fairly overcame his protestations. 

After passing a few months with his friends, 
Mr. Irving made his tour on the prairies in the 
Fall of 1832, taking Cincinnati, St. Louis, In- 
dependence, and Fort Gibson in his route. 
From Fort Gibson he was out beyond the 
borders of civilization thirty-one days, leading 
a hunter’s life, where, after numerous failures, 
he at last succeeded in shooting a buffalo on 
the run, which seems to have been the climax 
of his ambition in the way of hunting. He 
returned down the Arkansas River, made a 
trip to New Orleans, and traveled by stage 
through Alabama, Georgia, South and North 
Carolina, and Virginia to Washington. 

In 1835 he published the Crayon Miscellany, 
including his Tour on the Prairies. We next 
find him quartered in the mansion of John 
Jacob Astor, at Hellgate, busy in writing Astoria 
About this time Mr. Irving purchased the 
Dutch cottage on the Hudson, with ten acres 
of ground, which he intended to remodel and 
make “a little nookery, somewhat in the Dutch 
style, quaint but unpretending, and keep it as 
a nest.” It was, I believe, the original “ Wol- 
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fert’s Roost,” near the “Tappan Zee, being, 
in fact, the great Mediterranen Sea of the 
New Netherlands ”"—“a little old-fashioned stone 
mansion, all made up of gable-ends, and as full 
of angles and corners as an old cocked hat.” 
This was the future Sunnyside on the pictur- 
esque Hudson, and in the vicinity of Sleepy 
Hollow. Astoria was published in 1836, at 
which time we find Irving at the Dutch Roost, 
keeping house for the first time in his life. 


| Several of his nieces, whom he facetiously calls 


his “ womenkind,” presided over his household 
affairs, with his invalid bachelor brother, Peter, 
as an inmate of the family, who had so far im- 
proved in health as to “begin to crow.” In 
1837 Mr. Irving published the Adventures of 
Captain Bonneville. The following year he 
declined the nomination of Mayor for New 


| York, which had been tendered him, and also 
_ the appointment of Secretary of the Navy in 


the Cabinet of Van Buren. He would not be 
tempted into the “harsh cares and turmoils of 


| public and political life at Washington.” 


He was engaged at this time at a work on 


| the Conquest of Mexico, for which he had col- 


lected material while in Spain; but on learning 
that Prescott was employed at the same work, 
Irving generotsly gave him the field, and turned 
over to him such helps as he had. He always 


| regretted, however, that he had been frustrated 


in this undertaking, though he spoke favorably 
of the manner in which Prescott executed the 
work. He now turned his attention fully to a 
Life of Washington, but was brought suddenly 
to a halt on receiving the appointment of 
United States Minister to Spain. The appoint- 
ment was altogether unexpected by him, and as 
he had but recently established himself in his 
Hudson home, the matter perplexed him, and 
he hesitated some time before he accepted. 
“Washington Irving,” said Daniel Webster, 
who was at the time Secretary of State, “is now 
the most astonished man in the city of New 
York.” Talking about the sacrifice of leaving 
his Dutch Roost and its associations for a resi- 
dence at court, he remarked, playfully, “It is 
hard, very hard, yet I must try to bear it. 
God tempers the wind to the shorn lamb.” He 
embarked for his foreign post April 10, 1842. 
Mr. Irving held the position of Envoy Ex- 
traordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of the 
United States to the Court of Spain for over 
four years, when he resigned the place, pre- 
ferring a humble residence at Sunnyside. It 
would be interesting to follow him in the 
details of his diplomatic life in Spain, but for 
this we have no space. The affairs of the 
Spanish Government were in a most critical 





condition; several revolutions and a number of 
rebellions took place in the short period of 
Irving’s stay. At one time the capital was 
besieged, and Mr. Irving generously proposed 
to the Regency that the diplomatic corps should 
place themselves in the royal palace to protect 
the young queen from the insurgents, who 
attempted to secure her person. He deservedly 
stood at the head of the diplomatic corps, the 
other members shaping their course by his 
in the critical transitions of the Government 
from the hands of one Regency to another, and 
from the dominance of one party to the ascend- 
ency of the other. The fickleness of the Gov- 
ernment was very perplexing, but Irving man- 
aged affairs at the Court with acknowledged 
skill and ability. His dispatches to his Goy- 
ernment were models of diplomatic taste, ex- 
actness, and fullness. Mr. Webster remarked 
that on receiving a package of foreign corre- 
spondence he always selected and read the dis- 
patches from Irving first. When the Ore- 
gon question came up in England, threatening 
to precipitate a war between the United States 
and Great Britain, our Minister there sent for 
Mr. Irving that he might have the advantage 
of his counsel and influence in managing the 
delicate question in dispute. Mr. Irving spent 
some time in London for this purpose, where 
his extensive acquaintance and popularity at 
the Court gave him a favorable influence, which 
went far toward averting the evil of war be- 
tween the two nations. “I have reason to 
congratulate myself,” he writes, “that in a 
quiet way I was enabled to facilitate the frank 
and confiding intercourse of Mr. M’Lane and 
Lord Aberdeen, which has proved so beneficial 
to the settlement of this question.” 

Mr. Irving’s wish was to pass the evening 
of his life quietly at Sunnyside; and having 
some literary work yet to accomplish, he grew 
quite impatient before his successor arrived at 
Madrid. At one time he wrote: “I long to be 
once more back at dear little Sunnyside while 
I have yet strength and good spirits to enjoy 
the simple pleasures of the country, and to 
rally a happy group once more about me. I 
grudge every year of absence that rolls by. 
The evening of life is fast drawing over me; 
still I hope to get back among my friends 
while there is yet a little sunshine left.” He 
reached home again September 19, 1846, and 
spent the remaining thirteen years of his life 
at Sunnyside. 

His first literary work after his return from 
Europe was to enter upon the publication of a 
revised and uniform edition of his works, which 
was brought out in beautiful style by Mr. Put- 
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nam, and called the “Sunnyside Edition.” 
Meanwhile, the author was hard at work on 
the Life of Washington, which he lived to com- 
plete, and which is very properly considered 
the great work of his life. As the revised edi- 
tion of his works was being published, he sus- 
pended labor on Washington to write the Life 
of Goldsmith that it might appear in the series. 
It was written in great haste, the “press dog- 
ging at his heels.” After the work appeared 
he was unwilling to look at it, fearing that it 
would bear marks of the imperfection of haste. 
“Are you sure that it does not smell of apo- 
plexy?” he inquired of his nephew. He was a 
great admirer of Goldsmith’s style, and felt 
justly incensed at the unfair light in which 
Boswell presents the poet’s character in his Life 
of Dr. Johnson. This work of Irving was, 


| therefore, designed as a tribute of respect to 


the genius of the Irish bard, and as a vindica- 


| tion of his reputation from the false imputa- 


tions of Johnson’s Scoich Sycophant. Irving 
suspended work on Washington once more in 
order to write Mahomet and his Successors, 
which was published in 1850. He now bent 
all his energies to the completion of his Life 
of Washington. He was very anxious to have 
it perfect in all its historical details, and for 
this purpose he visited the battle-fields of the 
Revolution, and consulted all the public and 
private records over the country which might 
throw light on the subject. The process was 
necessarily slow. The work was issued in vol- 
umes from time to time as the author could get 
them ready for the press. His advanced age 


| and declining health several times threatened to 
| disqualify him for the completion of his last task. 


“All I fear,” he said, “is to fail in health, and 


| fail of completing this work at the same time.” 


A kind Providence, however, preserved him, 


' and in March, 1859, the same year of his death, 





the last pages of the fifth volume went to press 
under the supervision of his nephew and biog- 
rapher. He was at the time suffering one of 
his nervous attacks, and remarked, “ Well, I 
never got out a work in this style before with- 
out looking at the proof-sheets. In better 
health I could have given more effect to parts; 
but I was afraid to look at the proofs, lest I 
should get muddling.” His work was now 
done. 

In 1851 Mr. Irving sat for his portrait the 
last time. It was painted by Martin, an En- 
glish artist. There is an engraving of this 
portrait in the fourth volume of his biography. 
“Though somewhat idealized,” says his nephew, 
“and too youthful for his age at the time, it 
had much of his character and expression about 





it.” “It is not only like Irving,” says Willis, 
“but like his books; and, though he looks as 
his books read—which is true of few authors— 
and looks like the name of his cottage—Sunny- 
side—and looks like what the world thinks of 
him, yet a painter might have missed that look 
and still have made what many would con- 
sider a likeness.” 

But the end of this well-rounded life came 
at last. Mr. Irving had been troubled for some 
years with asthma, gradually becoming more 
aggravated; to this was added a most oppress- 
ive nervousness, which no medicine could con- 
trol, keeping him in wakeful distress for days 
and nights, and affecting his spirits to such a 
degree that he refused to be alone in his cham- 
ber. One evening while his niece was prepar- 
ing his medicine for the night, he was adjusting 
his bed, and sadly remarked, “ Well, I must 
arrange my pillows for enother weary night. 
When will this end?” Instantly he placed his 
hand on his left side, uttered a slight exclama- 
tion, fell backward to the floor, and died. His 
death occurred on Monday evening, November 
28, 1859. His age was seventy-six years and a 
little over a half. The immediate cause of his 
death was supposed to have been disease of the 
heart. The estimate in which he was held was 
shown next day at New York; the flags o: the 
shipping and public buildings were hung at half- 
mast, the various courts adjourned, and the 
Common Council passed resolutions of respect 
to his memory. Private dwellings along the 
Hudson were draped in mourning. His remains 
were buried on a romantic slope of the Hudson, 
a place selected and purchased by him some 
years before for a family burying-ground, 

Although Mr. Irving was a bachelor, yet his 
kindness of heert and fondness for domestic 
attachments led him to arrange a home full of 
sweetness and dearness to him. He did not 
want for the tender heart and soft hand of 
woman to soothe his last hours of affliction. 
It was well. His early love and pensive recur- 
rences to it through life deserved such atten- 
tions. His cherished Sunnyside home was 
secured from sale out of the family by will. 
“But it is my wish that the last survivor of 
those to whom I thus bequeath my estate will, 
in turn, bequeath it entire to some meritori- 
ous member of the family bearing the family 
name, so that Sunnyside may continue to be, 
as long as possible, an Jrving homestead.” 

The domestic attachments of Mr. Irving were 
no stronger than his national preferences. He 
was a true American at heart. Hig long ab- 
sence in Europe was construed by some into a 
preference for those countries, which idea gave 
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Irving no little pain. “The idea that the kind- 
ness of my countrymen toward me was wither- 
ing,” he writes, “caused me for a long time the 
most dreary depression of spirits.” In compar- 
ing the advantages of American citizens with 
those of Europeans, he says: “ My fellow-coun- 
trymen do not know the blessings they enjoy; 
they are trifling with their felicity.” When he 
received the tempting offer of a hundred guineas 
for each article contributed to the London 
Quarterly Review, he promptly refused it, be- 
cause the Review was unfriendly to the United 
States. ‘As for the Review itself,” he writes 
to Peter, “it has always been so hostile to our 
country I can not draw a pen in its service.” 
He had also strong preferences for American 
scenery. Of the Hudson he says: “It has been 
my lot in the course of a somewhat wandering 
life to behold some of the rivers of the Old 
World most renowned in history and song, yet 
none have been able to efface or dim the pic- 
tures of my native stream thus early stamped 
upon my memory.” After sailing through the 
far-famed Straits of Messina, he says in a letter 
home: “After all that has been said and sung 
of this celebrated place, it would make but a 
contemptible appearance aside of our pass 
called Hellgate; and is nothing to compare to 
it either in real or apparent danger.” Irving 
was a great stickler for old, quaint, and whim- 
sical names. He was advised to change Hell- 
gate to Hurlgate in a revised edition of his 
Knickerbocker, but he refused. “This,” he 
says, “is a mealy-mouthed alteration of mod- 
ern days, which I hold in great contempt. I 
beg the devil may have his due, and the name 
be restored to its ancient significancy.” 

Mr. Irving was a successful author, both as 
regards the character of his works and the 
pecuniary compensation received for them. His 
publishers paid him during his lifetime over 
two hundred thousand dollars for his works; 
they were all enthusiastically received by the 
public, and we can say in truth that every 
thing written by Irving is written well. And 
yet we are liable to misjudge his case. He did 
not himself regard his career as having been a 
happy one, nor a literary life, such as he had 
led, as preferable to some other useful calling. 
At the age of forty-two he earnestly advised a 
young relative against authorship. “If you 
think,” he adds, “my path has been a flowery 
one you are greatly mistaken; it has too often 
lain among thorns and brambles and been 
darkened by care and despondency. Many and 
many a time have I regretted that at my early 
outset in life I had not been imperiously bound 
down to some regular and useful mode of life, 





and been thoroughly inured to habits of busi- 
ness; and I have a thousand times regretted 
with bitterness that ever I was led away by 
my imagination.” This confession, coming from 
such a source, is a significant admonition to the 
young. In his last days he said of his books: 
“T scarcely look with full satisfaction upon any, 
for they do not seem what they might have 
been. I often wish that I could have twenty 
years more to take them down from the shelf 
one by one and write them over.” 

It is to be regretted that the religious life of 
Mr. Irving was not more worthy of his noble 
heart and sparkling genius. We have no right 
to complain because he did not write religious 
books; he selected other themes for his gifted 
pen, in which he showed Christianity no disre- 
spect. But we could wish that one so worthy 
of our admiration in other respects had been as 
pious and evangelical as he was sweet-tempered 
and noble. We have seen that he attached 
himself to the Episcopal Church in early life 
from no worthy motive, if, indeed, it might not 
be regarded as an irreligious motive; from his 
life in Europe we can gather no evidence of 
attention to personal religion, but meet with 
much of a contrary character. At the advanced 
age of sixty-five, when his days were in the 
“ yellow leaf,” he again united himself with the 
Episcopal Church at Tarrytown, after which he 
attended divine service once on the Sabbath 
when his health permitted. This is all we have 
of his religious record; and it is not enough for 
a man of his prominence, literature, and leis- 
ure. We know that in theory he was a Chris- 
tian, and we fondly hope that in heart he was 
more strongly imbued with the spirit of relig- 
ion than we would gather from his outward 
life as given by his biography. His last 
troublesome days of illness were beguiled by 
playing whist and reading novels. What a 
solace would a strong faith in Christ have been 
during those tedious days and nights of de- 
pressing illness! But we hear nothing of such 
a soothing faith. Kindness and philosophy he 
exhibited to the last, but no unfaltering trust 
in Christ. This view may be considered illib- 
eral, but as a conservator of religious truth, 
we feel bound to call attention to the fact. 


= 


Men do not make their homes unhappy 
because they have genius, but because they 
have not enough genius; a mind and senti- 
ments of a higher order would render them 
capable of seeing and feeling all the beauty of 
domestic ties— Wordsworth. 
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“WHEN I WAS SIXTEEN.” 





BY MES. H. C. KITCHELL. 





[ seems but yesterday—though many years 
ago—that on a fragrant June morning I 
was ascending a hill toward a little brown 
school-house, and heard as I neared it, with a 
flush on my cheek, and perhaps an added dig- 
nity to my sixteen years, whispered from one 
to the other of the children playing by the 
door, ‘‘ Here comes the schoolma’am.” 

This was my first effort at teaching; and to 
many of the score of pupils who gathered 
around me that day from the hamlet it was the 
first day of school. 

The proprietor, who had lately come in pos- 
session of the Valley Forge, was a Christian 
gentleman, and through his efforts the school- 
house, which had been closed for some years, 
was reopened. It stood in a lonely spot, very 
unpretentious in appearance, itself destitute of 
paint on the outside and wall in the inside; 
but the tasseled chestnuts overhanging it, and 
the landscape framed by the open windows and 
doorway, amply atoned for this in my eyes. 
Down in the valley through which the stream 
ran was the old Forge, as black as years of 
smoke could make it, the music of its stampers 
for crushing iron ore, and the quick blows of 
the trip-hammer, making music in the distance. 
Back of the pond on the other side of the 
valley the hills of the Blue Ridge rose high 
and steep, crowned on the top by some lone 
pine-trees, and down the sides, where there was 
no foothold for the scattered hemlocks, the 
mountain laurel showed its glossy green—dark 
green where sheltered by some o’erhanging 
rock, but in the sunnier places breaking into 
masses of pink and white blossoms, like fairy 
hanging-gardens on the hill-side. 

I found my pupils respectful and eager to 
learn, looking on the teacher as an oracle in 
every thing. One day about the middle of 
Summer a message came for me to visit one of 
the pupils who was dangerously ill. She was 
one of my largest girls, a bright, intelligent 
girl, too, and when I was told she called for 
me in her delirium constantly, I felt, I think 
truly, for the first time the responsibility of 
having the training of immortal beings in any 
measure intrusted to my care. 

It was just after the noon recess the word 
came. During the hour of “noon-spell” I had 
been rowing up the pond with some of the 





older scholars, gathering the regal, odorous, 
white pond-lily. Snatches of school-girl songs | 
echoed from shore to shore as the strong arms | 


of the rugged mountain-boys carried us up the 
stream, and more swiftly back again when our 
hour was over. I remember thinking what a 
pleasant thing life was, and no shadow of the 
future clouded the vision. But that little 
message, delivered in an aside by the sick girl’s 
brother, made me think as I had never thought 
before. ‘Suppose she should die! And I 
never said one word to her that I ever thought 
of a future or a God.” I was not a Christian 
then; but Christian parents, for which I bless 
God, and a devoted Sabbath school teacher had 
instilled Bible truths so often in my memory 
that my duty was very plain to me. 

The afternoon wore slowly away, and after 
school closed I accompanied my little guide to 
Mary P.’s home. My mind was so full of 
thronging thoughts I asked no questions on my 
way, but followed on with a strange, bewildered 
feeling through a path in the woods where a 
road had evidently once been, for there were 
no trees in the way. The grass under foot was 
green and unmarked by wheel-tracks, and the 
branches overhead interlaced each other so low 
down a wagon could scarcely have passed 
under. About half a mile and we came to the 
place. The huge stone chimney built on the 
outside of the house, and the house itself, 
looked like the one-roomed huts I had seen in 
the neighborhood before, but still wore a dif- 
ferent air. There was a fence-round the garden, 
and the whole front of the house was covered 
with flowery vines. Inside the logs roughly 
hewn were as white as whitewash could make 
them, even to the ladder which was used to 
ascend to the upper chamber. The furniture 
was very simple. A little shelf supported on 
wooden pins, driven in the interstices between 
the logs, held the indispensable wooden clock, 
the well-worn Bible, and a very few religious 
books. A portable cupboard in one corner, the 
table, chairs, and bedstead completed the in- 
ventory. 

But what sensations thrilled me when, on 
entering, I looked there! On that low bed lay 
my loved scholar and merry companion of a 
few days since. I had always thought her 
beautiful, but never in the rude flush of health 
had she looked so beautiful as now. Her long, 
wavy hair, black in contrast with her marble 
brow, lay loose and disheveled around her. 
Snowy arms, still round and dimpled, were 
tossing now above her head, now meekly crossed 
upon her breast. ‘“O dear, what can the mat- 
ter be! O dear, what can the matter be!” sud- 
denly rang out so clear and unearthly I wanted 
to shut my eyes and ears to drown the hateful 
sound. We had been singing a light song of 
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these words the last day she was at school. O, 
how sorely my heart reproached me for teach- 
ing her such things, when the affection and 
respect she felt for me would have lent such 
weight to good advice from my lips! Ever and 
anon she called me, and as her mother tried to 
soothe her, and her only sister tenderly bathed 
her fever-parched lips and brow, I wept such 
bitter tears—O, who can tell! 

At parting, her aged mother sobbed out, “ If 
my Mary was surely prepared to die how much 
easier I could think of giving her up! but I’m 
afraid she’s not ready. Did you ever talk to 
her about her soul?” 

What would I not have given for the ability 
to console her at that hour! 

Poor Mary P. never woke to consciousness. 
Thus she died, and the image and the warning 
pursued me till I found peace spoken to my 
aching, troubled heart by One who is able to 
pardon even to the uttermost. 

My school closed when cold weather came, 
but I felt the cares and thoughts of mature 
years had come to burden me in the little 
brown school-house while I was yet sixteen. 


—_———_—___ 


‘ HIS PORTRAIT. 





BY MEA. H. C. GARDNER. 





THERE'S a portrait hanging 
On my study wall, 

Hanging where the day-beams 
Earliest, softest fall; 

And the evening shadows, 
With their chastening gloom, 

Spiritualize the picture 
Hanging in my room, 

Spiritualize each feature 
With their tender gloom. 


All the wealth of India, 

All the wide world’s gold, 
Costliest pearls and jewels, 
Gems of worth untold, 
Can not buy my picture 

With its soul-lit eyes, 
With its silent asking, 


On the broad white forehead 
There are lines of thought, 

Traces of the beauty 
By the spirit wrought; 

And the lips, though silent 
To all other ears, 

Keep for me the sweetness 
Of the buried years, 

Have for me a language 

Not for other ears. 


Often when the midnight 
Darkens all the earth, 
And my wearied spirit, 
Weary with the mirth 
Of the lighter hearted, 
Seeks some blessed token 
Of the long forever, 
With its joys unspoken— 
Of the sweet forever 
Where no hearts are broken. 


Come I to my picture, 
And the thoughtful face 
With its holy quiet, 
With its truth and grace, 
Soothes my restless yearning 
For the vanished past, 
Tells how loving patience 
Overcomes at last, 
Whispers of a future 
Happier than the past. 


Then again life’s burden 
Cheerfully I bear, 

And the cross of sorrow 
In my bosom wear. 

Hiding there the anguish 
That no time can lighten, 
Yet with brave smiles seeking 
Other hearts to brighten; 

For a brief time waiting 
Till I hear His call, 

Who penciled with his sunlight 
The picture on the wall. 


THE EVENING HOUR. 





BY REV. E. R. LATTA. 











Sweet hour of quietude and rest, 
That dost from care and labor free, 
Delightful and unfailing guest, 
I welcome thy return to me. 


With its sweet replies, 
With the peaceful beauty 
Of its speaking eyes. 


When the sad life-shadows 
On my spirit fall, 

Come I to the portrait 
On my study wall. 

Ah, the wealth of feeling 

’ In its glances blent! 

Sweet compassion soft’ning 
Every lineament! 

Tenderest love and pity 
Beaming eloquent! 


A record of the parted day 
Is kept above; and, one by one, 
Are written there, to stand for aye, 
My good or evil actions done. 


O, may the record sheet be fair 

That proves my labors and my love, 
And be it ever written there, 

Entitled to a home above! 











_ 
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ONSEEN INFLUENCES. 





BY EMMA J. SMITH. 





NFLUENCE is one of the most powerful en- 

gines that moves the actions of the world. 
All persons have been under its magic power 
at some portion of their lives, and have yielded 
to its dictation. 

By some it is not shown; they possess the 
happy faculty of appearing to be guided while, 
in reality, they guide. Others show it in all 
their intercourse; they talk upon ¢heir opinions, 
their objections, having an eye at the same time 
to impress their hearer with a proper estimate 
of their own worth. Though this is the kind 
that shows to the world to the best advantage, 
yet the unseen influence is the most powerful, 
and its subjects are the most forcibly im- 
pressed. 

Unseen influence is not confined to man alone, 
but it invests almost every thing, and those 


| objects which appear to be the most insignificant 











often possess it in the highest degree. 

The influence that shines forth so prominently 
to the eyes of the world generally affects our 
intercourse with others; or the mechanical tem- 
poral affairs of life, it applies directly to those 
powers that rule the outer rather than the inner 
world; while the other is the machinery which 
exposes the workings of our inward nature. 

The works of Nature unfold many lessons 
and impart much influence. Go to any part of 
her dominion, and how many illustrations can 
sne show of the real life! The trees stand 
seeming to wait the wishes of their Maker. 
There is music in their presence and influence 
in their motion, yet so silent, so hidden, it is 
imparted as gently as the dew falls. The glossy 
leaves, as they gracefully bend to receive 
heaven’s breezes, pay homage to the Power 
that sends their blessings; they speak to the 
heart of man, telling it in voiceless eloquence 
to worship at the same shrine. How many 
weary ones, who feel as if the last hope that 
cheered them had departed, have held commun- 
ion with Nature, and have started anew to 
combat with life’s toils. Perhaps they have 
wandered into the deep shades of the forest, 
and amid the cool and silence have kneeled 
down to pour in their Parent’s ear the story 
of their wrongs; perhaps the waving of the 
branches or the majestic quiet has exerted its 
influence and taught the burdened heart that a 
bountiful hand is still in heaven, giving those 
“things that are needful.” Perhaps they have 
wandered by the side of some stream, and as 
they have watched the rippling of the pearly 





water hurrying on to the great end, doing its 
part as cheerfully as though it was for its own 
benefit, they take courage, and from these un- 
seen influences of nature they go forth, determ- 
ined to strive against the force of circum- 
stances, and to put implicit faith in Him who 
brings “light out of darkness.” 

How much unseen influence is connected with 
association! A little keepsake, given by one 
whose path has diverged from ours to mingle 
in other scenes, will arouse the feelings to mem- 
ories of those days, when perhaps the giver 
connected the gift with some piece of advice 
which was intended as a talisman, but in the 
busy years has been forgotten. And often how 
great is this influence—it conveys more than 
words; for while they fall only on the ear, these 
fall deeper, till they reach that part of our na- 
tures which is hidden from the world, and in 
which our character and true feelings are con- 
cealed. A little word, welling up from the springs 
of memory, has often turned the course of an evil 
life, and sent from the lips the petition, “ Lead 
us not into temptation.” The word “mother,” 
the one around which clings the holiest associa- 
tions and affection of any word in any language, 
has fallen upon the ear of the youth, who 
perhaps is fast being drawn into the vortex of 
dissipation, and with its sweet melody has 
turned him from the broad path to those straight 
and narrow walks which finally lead to green 
pastures and quiet waters. It has fallen on the 
ear of the busy merchant as he sits in his 
counting-room; it has caused him to look far 
down the vista of time and see the sweet vi- 
sions that hovered around the morning of his 
life; he hears the, loving, gentle tone, as she 
called him “mother’s boy,” and told him “he 
was all she had,” and she hoped he would ac- 
complish life’s noble ends, knowing he could 
serve but one master; and the voice of con- 
science asks him if her prayer has been an- 
swered, and if during the many years she has 
laid at rest her precepts have been his guiding- 
star, and he has remained “unspotted from the 
world.” 

Each portion of our life exerts unseen influ- 
ence, not only individually but collectively. 
Childhood, with its lively carol, pours fresh 
Spring-time into the heart of Old Age. Youth's 
fiery impetuosity and ambition inspire older 
hearts to greater works, and the silvery voice 
of Old Age teaches those who are just embark- 
ing on the voyage that, though storms may 
arise, winds may buffet, and total ruin seem 
inevitable, there is a strong Arm that tempers 
the wind to the shorn lamb, and brings it safely 
to the shores clothed in living verdure, 
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PATIENOE A VIRTUE. 





BY REV. J. H. ACTON, 





NE has said that “to be able to triumph 

over the ills of life with a patient spirit is 
one of the surest evidences of a great mind.” 
The truth of this is proven by the history of 
all past ages. Master minds, in whatever de- 
partment of science or art they have labored, 
have possessed this ability as a distinguishing 
trait of their character, and their successes have 
largely depended upon it. The triumphs of 


genius and the voice of reason mark it as a | 
| prejudice of every form. Theories will be found 


virtue which assimilates closely to every thing 
else that is good and noble, and one which can 
not be wanting without the most serious results 
following. Patience even entered into and 
formed no small part of the beauty and worth 
of the life of Christ, and by him was presented 
as an essential element in the character of all 
good men. It is necessary in our social rela- 
tions; it is necessary in the various enterprises 
of life; and it is necessary, if we would secure 
individual contentment and happiness, in the 
seclusion of home. But humanity is made up 
of such singular contrasts of strength and 
weakness that, notwithstanding the numerous 
evidences of the worth of this virtue, which the 
history of the world affords, we are still ever 
liable to cherish a disposition to resent every 
injury and complain at every misfortune. For- 
getting the great truth that a common tie binds 
all classes, running entirely through our race, 
giving each an equal claim on the other, and 
binding all to respect the legal demands of his 
neighbor, we often feel willing to bear patiently 
only with such as, in point of worldly wealth 
and influence, are every way our equals. Others 
than these are too often cut off from all sym- 
pathy and forbearance. Deep down in the 
recesses of the heart may many times be found 
feelings of the purest benevolence—feelings 
which would express themselves by bringing 
light and hope to many a desolate one, were it 
not that an impatient spirit prevents our using 
the energy required to overcome counteracting 
influences. Where we can not go in our work 
of rendering to others their just dues without 
meeting embarrassment we are apt to avoid; 
and, however long and loud the call for sym- 
pathy may come up from the world’s many 
hovels of wretchedness around us, we pass 
them unheeded. 

But that patience is a necessary virtue in 
the fulfillment of our obligations to others is 
but part of the truth. It is absolutely indis- 
pensable. In the world’s great drama, where 





we are often called to act in relieving the wants 
of suffering humanity, it becomes necessary 
that we acquaint ourselves with the language, 
forms, customs, and manners of a people whose 
history lies deeply hidden amid the ruins of the 
past ere we can become messengers of mercy; 
and here will be required patient forbearance. 
To teach is the duty of every good man, and 
for the performance of this duty thousands are 
calling with an earnestness that knows no 
bounds. In the performance of this obligation, 
which has been bound upon us by the com- 
mand of Jehovah, we must possess the forbear- 
ance which will qualify us to triumph over 


which have ingrafted themselves through the 
false teachings of previous years, and these 
must be removed and then replaced by more 
wholesome truths. Lessons of instruction must 
be exemplified by illustrations the most simple, 
and all their various beauties and benefits must 
be urged in every conceivable way ere we can 
hope to be successful. In all this work there 
must be such patience as will allow us to see 
the slow development of years bring out the 
understanding and make plain even the most 
simple of our teachings. 

When the duty of acting guide and teacher 
is brought still nearer home, the necessity for 
the exercise of this virtue still increases. 
is the budding intellect at the mother’s knee to 
receive the instruction necessary to fit it for 
the sterner responsibilities of after-life? Surely 
from none so much as the parent, who is bet- 
ter able than all others to understand its wants, 
and who watches over it from day to day and 
year to year with all those tender feelings which 
spring only from such a relation. In the per- 


formance of this duty, again, what patience is # 


required! Here is a work which rung down 
through onward-rolling years, increasing and 
still increasing with each returning season—a 
work of many weary days and sleepless nights, 
of many embarrassments and misgivings. It 
is in this relation that the rewards of patient 
labor stand out in the most living imagery; in 
the Church the offspring has been a Wesley, in 
the State a Washington. 

That patience is necessary, also, in the gen- 
eral enterprises of life if we would secure suc- 
cess, is no less true. The greatest achievements 
which have ever crowned the labor of man, or 
that the world has ever been permitted to wit- 
ness, owe their birth to years of patient toil, 
while many of the failures of man may be 
traced to the want of it. In our various un- 
dertakings in this life patience is often put to 
the severest tests. It is not uncommon that a 
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great revolution must first take place in the 
world before a favorite scheme ‘can succeed, 
and this may cause the darkest nights of sus- 
pense. Great achievements generally affect 
more than the one single individual who may 
first give them birth, and years of patient 
waiting are sometimes required before human- 
ity will willingly receive even those improve- 
ments in science and art which most affect their 
interest and secure their prosperity. The want 
of this virtue under such circumstances as these 
is unconditional failure. Nothing but the most 
patient waiting and steady determination can 
possibly prevent defeat; and it should be re- 
membered that the cloud which often gathers 
and seems to threaten our plans with destruc- 
tion may be but the advance of the brightest 
day of success. It is a feeling too commonly 
cherished that there is no prospect beyond the 
point where our limited vision extends, and it 
is useless to undertake any thing when we 
must look for our reward beyond the vail which 
divides us from the future. There can scarcely 
be an error more fatal than this or one more 
wanting in good sound reason, since it assumes 
at once that we are capable of comprehending 
the lofty designs of God, of understanding the 
various mysteries of an invisible Providence, 
and of counting all the changes to be expected 
through the onward-rolling years to come. 
This is beyond the ken of man; nor does our 
great Ruler intend that any of these things 
which belong so exclusively to his own work 
shall prove hinderances in the way of the 
development of the mind of man, or of any 
thing good which may spring from his hand. 
It is man’s work to execute patiently what he 
undertakes, leaving the Ruler of the universe 
to control, govern, and correct as he may choose, 
trusting that he will succeed, and using all 
lawful means to make this sure. His patience 
is first exercised in maturing and perfecting his 
plans, in erecting the outline of his work, and 
in making an application of principles. It is 
again brought into requisition when he goes 
before the world with his work; and here is 
the moment of greatest trial, especially if he 
has brought before humanity some project 
which is likely to affect an established belief. 
On this rock hundreds have been wrecked. 
Unable to bear the sneer and reproach of others, 
they have turned from a favorite and long- 
cherished scheme, and have died only to leave 
it in the hands of others to accomplish when 
their memory is forgotten. But over all these 
things patience will triumph if exercised. Per- 
severance may be called the “sequel to suc- 
cess,” but patience is an element in persever- 





ance, and a very essential one. The most de- 
termined energy will become wrecked, unless 
supported by a spirit of forbearance which can 
rise above what it can not prevent and outlive 
the darkest storms of opposition. To allow 
ourselves to murmur at the disappointments of 
life, and complain at the want of success in 
our enterprises, is to confess ourselves unable 
to meet that which hundreds before us have 
triumphed over, and is a weakness which all 
the calls of humanity condemn, and one which 
our self-esteem should overcome. The man 
who settles down and contents himself by say- 
ing the world owes him a living, is very likely 
to labor quite as hard as others, with a great 
deal less success, and on short allowance; while 
he who can conquer the world by perseverance 
and patience, without turning from his original 
purpose, will open its treasures and supply 
himself. 

If, then, patience is necessary in securing 
the accomplishment of our purposes, it must 
help secure our individual contentment and 
happiness. It is by patiently studying our own 
character, and patiently looking for the great 
provisions which have been made by a bounti- 
ful Provider, that we are rendered capable of 
supplying our wants; and it is by a patient 
spirit that we can secure the confidence and aid 
of others. Every one is apt to be dissatisfied 
with him who is ever dissatisfied with himself, 
as it is generally supposed that we are the best 
judges of our own misfortunes, and would not 
thus condemn ourselves were there not just 
cause. But that God intended that man should 
be happy, however the current of life might 
run, we have ample assurance in the great 
capacity he has given man for improvement; 
and when we look at this world of ours, so full 
of attractions calculated to win his faith and 
claim his praise, there is left no room for mur= 
muring and discontent. Patient, continued, and 
energetic labor is the lot of all on earth if they 
fulfill their destiny; but it has not been left 
without its reward. It is through this means 
that man is to become acquainted with his 
Maker; and in the exact degree that his views 
of the works, wisdom, and benevolence of God 
are enlarged, will there be appeals to his heart’s 
emotions, which will call forth feelings of con- 
tentment and happiness. Patience protects him 
from the effects of prejudice and passion; and, 
through the exercise of this virtue, he is taught 
to look at life’s misfortunes as things necessary 
to the development of those mental and moral 
powers given him; and even the sterner dispen- 
sations of Providence, which, like a mighty 
storm, often sweep friends and wealth away, he 
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learns to receive as the Divine appointments 
through which he is to be prepared for a higher 
scale of excellence. 


—_—~—————_ 


ENERGY AND PERSEVERANCE. 





BY REV. BR. DONKERSLEY. 





N°? intelligent and reflecting mind will dare 
affirm that all mankind are endowed by 
their Maker with precisely the same character 
and degree of mental powers. The human 
countenance, as beheld among the millions of 
our race, is not more diversified in its features 
than is the human intellect among the same 
millions of our race. 

It must be obvious to all who carefully re- 
flect upon the subject that among the members 
of the human family there is quite as much 
difference in the stature of the brain as in the 
stature of the physical man. It is our firm 
conviction that, either as to mind or body, God 
never yet cast two individuals in one and the 
same mold. All have a distinct individuality, 
either as to their physical, their mental, or 
their moral man. 

But we must and will affirm that, as regards 
such as have reached the meridian of manhood, 
ourselves have done more in forming those dis- 
tinctions of mental character than has been 
done by our Creator. Or, if another form of 
statement is preferred, then we give it as our 
deliberate conviction that the intellectual giants, 
either of the present or of preceding genera- 
tions, have made themselves such by earnest, 
intense, and persistent mental toil rather than 
by any superabundance of brain deposited in- 
side their cranium by the liberal hand of their 
Maker. 


“The hights by great men reached and kept 
Were not attained by sudden flight; 
But they, while their companions slept, 
Were toiling upward in the night.” 


Ik Marvel says: “There is no genius in life 
like the genius of energy and activity. You 
will learn that all the traditions so current 
among young men that certain great characters 
have wrought their greatness by an inspiration, 
as it were, grows out of a great mistake. And 
you will further find when you come to meas- 
ure yourself with men that there are no rivals 
so formidable as those earnest, determined 
minds which reckon the value of every hour, 
and which achieves eminence by persistent 
application. Nothing makes the ‘scent lie 
well’ in the hunt after distinction but labor.” 





In most cases the wise and good man will 
come down, but never give up. The heroic 
thing to say is this: “ Things are bad, but they 
may be worse; and, with God’s blessing, I shall 
try to make them better.” Who does not know 
that by resolute adherence to this principle 
many battles have been won after they had 
been lost? The French tell us that the English 
have conquered on many a field because they 
do not seem to possess the faculty of knowing 
when they have been beaten. 

The grand secret of the invincibility of the 
Roman legions was their motto, “ Never treat 
with an enemy except as conquerors.” This 
motto was the foundation principle of the 
Roman Empire. The Romans persuaded them- 
selves at their origin that they could found an 
eternal city. This conviction, ever acted upon, 
was the principle and secret of their disastrous 
greatness. It was perpetuated from generation 
to generation, and ultimately conquered the 
world. 

Young man, let your aim be high; yes, raise 
it very high. Let it ascend to a pinnacle 
almost beyond vision. Now start for the glori- 
ous goal of your life’s great mission. Call into 
requisition indomitable, persistent, unyielding 
energy, resolve either to conquer or to die in 
the grand and noble struggle. Have no such 
word as “fail” in your vocabulary. Do this, 
and you may become a great, a good, and a 
useful man. 

A Scottish reformer, lately deceased, was so 
fully impressed with the idea of constantly 
keeping before youth a high standard at which 
to aim, that on one occasion he delivered him- 
self on the hustings of the following original 
and stirring sentiment: “If I were a chimney- 
sweep, and had a son, I would bring him up 
with the ambition to sweep out Mount Ve- 
suvius.” 

The Country Parson says: “ Pluck is a great 
quality. Let us respect it every-where, at least 
whenever enlisted on the side of right. Ugly 
is the bull-dog, and, indeed, blackguard look- 
ing; but I admire one thing about it—it will 
never give up. A splendid success has often 
come to a man who fought on through failure, 
hoping against hope. Mr. Disraeli might well 
have given up after his first speech in the 
House of Commons; many men would never 
have opened their lips there again. I declare, 
I feel something sublime in that defiant, ‘The 
day will come when they will be glad to hear 
me,’ when we read it by the light of after 
events. The great unconformist preacher, Rob- 
ert Hall, fairly broke down after his first at- 
tempt to preach, but he did not give up. Mr. 
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Tennyson might have given up had he been 
disheartened by the sharp reviews of his earli- 
est volumes. George Stephenson might also 
have given up when his railway and locomo- 
tive were laughed out of the Parliamentary 
Committee. Mr. Thackeray might have given 
up when the publishers refused to have any 
thing to do with Vanity Fair. The first arti- 
cles of men who have become successful period- 
ical writers have been consigned to the Balaam- 
box. Possibly this was, in some measure, the 
cause of their success. It taught them to take 
more pains. It was a taking down.” 

Blucher, the greatest General that Prussia 
ever had, won most of his battles by his sig- 
nificant motto—Forward. “Forward” in his 
councils of war and “forward” in the field of 
battle was his constant watchword; and he 
suited the action to the word. The promptness 
and energy with which he planned and execu- 
ted gave him the nickname of “ Marshal For- 
ward.” Pulaski, one of the brave Poles who 
espoused the American cause, and to whom 
our country owed an almost incalculable debt, 
in one or two instances turned the fortunes of 
war against our enemies by uttering his habit- 
ual cry of “Forwarts, brudren! forwarts!” 
Here, and there, and every-where, in the thick- 
est of the fight, the failing strength of the 
American soldier was often revived and his 
arm nerved with new vigor as he heard the 
inspiring voice of the undaunted General above 
the din of battle shouting in broken English, 
“Forwarts, brudren! forwarts!” 


“ Perseverance is a virtue 
That wins each godlike act, and plucks success 
E’en from the spear-proof crest of rugged danger.” 


“The longer I live,” said Sir T. F. Buxton, 
“the more certain I am that the great differ- 
ence between men, the great and the signifi- 
cant, is energy—invincible determination—a 
purpose once fixed, and then death or victory. 
That quality will do any thing that can be done 
in the world. No talents, no circumstances, no 
opportunities will make a two-legged creature 
a man without it.” ‘“The man who has genius 
without perseverance may run the career of a 
rocket, but can never be a star; he that has 
perseverance without genius will be a bright 
and steady star, but can never be a sun; he 
that has genius and perseverance will be the 
sun of his own system.” (Rev. Wm. Arthur.) 

No man ever yet became truly great—aston- 
ished, instructed, or greatly benefited the world, 
immortalized his name—who was not an earn- 
| est, indefatigable, and persistent worker. Alex- 
| ander Hamilton once said to an intimate friend, 





“Men give me credit for genius. All the 
genius I have is just this: when I have a sub- 
ject in hand I study it profoundly; day and 
night it is before me. I explore it in all its 
bearings; my mind becomes pervaded with it. 
Then the effort which I make is what the peo- 
ple call genius. It is the fruit of labor and 
study.” 

Mr. Webster once replied to a gentleman 
who pressed him to speak on a subject of great 
importance: “The subject interests me deeply, 
but I have not time. I have no time to mas- 
ter the subject so as to do it justice.” “But, 
Mr. Webster, a few words from you would do 
much to awaken public attention to it.” “If 
there be so much weight in my words as you 
represent it is because I do not allow myself to 
speak on any subject till my mind is imbued 
with it.” 

Demosthenes was once urged to speak on a 
great and sudden emergency. “I am not pre- 
pared,” said he, and peremptorily and unyield- 
ingly refused. The law of labor is equally 
binding on genius and mediocrity. 

“T owe my success in life,” said Henry Clay, 
“to one single fact; namely, that at the age of 
twenty-seven I commenced and continued for 
years the process of daily reading and speaking 
upon the contents of some historical and scien- 
tific book. These off-hand efforts were made 
sometimes in a cornfield, at other times in a for- 
est, and not unfrequently in some distant barn, 
with the horse and the ox for my auditors, It 
is to this daily practice in the great art or arts 
that I am indebted for the primary leading im- 
pulses that stimulated me forward and shaped 
and molded my entire destiny.” 

“When I was at the temple,” says Curran, 
“a few of us formed a little debating-club. 
Upon the first night of the meeting I attended, 
my foolish heart throbbing with the anticipated 
honor of being styled ‘the learned member 
who opened the debate,’ or ‘the eloquent gentle- 
man who has just sat down,’ I stood up trem- 
bling through every fiber; but, remembering 
that in this I was only imitating Tully, I took 
courage, and had actually proceeded almost as 
far as ‘Mr. Chairman,’ when, to my astonish- 
ment and terror, I perceived that every eye 
was turned upon me. I became dismayed and 
dumb. My friends cried, ‘Hear him!’ but 
there was nothing to hear. My lips, indeed, 
went through the pantomime of articulation, 
but I was like the unfortunate fiddler at the 
fair, who, upon coming to strike up the solo 
that was to ravish every ear, discovered that 
an enemy had maliciously soaped his bow. 
So you see, sir, it was not born with me. I 
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was, for the present, silenced; but I still at- 
tended our meetings with the most commend- 
able regularity; I even ventured to accompany 
the others to a more ambitious theater, the 
Club of Temple Bar. One of them was upon 
his legs, in the act of culminating chronology 
by the most preposterous anachronisms. I 
looked at him with surprise. When our eyes 
met there was something like a wager of battle 
in mine, upon which the erudite gentleman in- 
stantly changed his invective against me, and 
concluded by a few words of friendly counsel 
to orator mum, who, he doubted not, possessed 
wonderful talents for eloquence, although he 
would advise him to show them in the future 
by some more popular method than in silence. 
I followed his advice, and, I believe, not with- 
out effect. So, sir, you see that to try the 
bird the spur must touch his blood.” 

While at school, in consequence of his defect 
in enunciation, Curran went by the name of 
“stuttering Jack Curran.” This he corrected 
by a daily practice of reading aloud, slowly, 
and with strict regard to pronunciation, passages 
from his favorite authors. His person was 
short, and his appearance ungraceful and with- 
out dignity. To overcome these disadvantages 
he recited and studied his postures before a 
mirror, and adopted a method of gesticulation 
suited to his appearance. The fame of Curran, 
the Irish orator, is familiar to all in the least 
acquainted with the English bar during the 
latter part of the last and the earlier years of 
the present century. 

When Richard Brinsley Sheridan made his 
first speech in Parliament, it was regarded on 
all hands as a mortifying failure. His friends 
urged him to abandon a Parliamentary career, 
and enter upon a field better suited to his 
ability. “No,” said Sheridan, “no; it is in 
me, and it shall come out.” Yes, and it did 
come out; for Sheridan became one of the most 
captivating and effective speakers that ever ad- 
dressed the British Parliament. 

This freshness of energy is a fine thing to 
contemplate. It is to the merchant what it is 
to the artist, who spreads his brush across the 
glowing canvas, blots out the labor of months 
or years, and begins his great work anew. 
None arrive at the pinnacle of high manliness 
who allow any power of the elements, any dis- 
aster of fortune to lessen their energy. The 
true dominion to which every man should as- 
pire is a complete conquest over every possi- 
bility of ill-fortune; so that amid the devasta- 
tion of an earthquake, or the sweep of the 
destructive fire, he may preserve that freshness 
of energy which is ready to begin life anew. 





He then has, in reference to the struggles of 
mercantile life, the feeling of one of Napoleon’s 
marshals, who, when defeated in one engage- 
ment, pulled out his watch, counted the hours, 
and then exclaimed, “A victory yet before sun- 
set!” And a victory he did achieve. 

A disastrous fire had swept away, in one 
night, a great amount of property; and among 
the vast crowd who gathered to see the ruins 
in the morning, was one who had by that fire 
lost a large fortune, and scarcely a dollar was 
left. A friend approached him and expressed 
some words of sympathy, hoping he would not 
be discouraged. ‘ Discouraged!” was the ener- 
getic reply; “why, sir, I feel just as fresh now 
to begin life again as when I hadn’t a dollar in | 
the world. No fire shall burn up my resolu- | 
tion.” That man proved as good as his word, | 
and another fortune showed what facilities are | 
offered to true energy in our day. | 

| 
| 
| 





There was once an old Cornish knight named 
Borlase, as indefatigable an office-hunter as if 
he were a Western politician, from Indiana or | 
Illinois, just arrived at Washington. One day 
he waylaid the Protector, in St. James’s Park, 
to solicit his signature to a recommendation of 
his humble self to a certain person in power. 
Cromwell told him that he had no pen or ink. 
These our energetic knight produced on the 
spot. “But I have no desk here, or any con- | 
venience to write upon,” said the Protector. | 
“Write upon my back, then, please you, sir,” 
said Borlase. The petition was granted, as a 
matter of course. | 

Nothing is easy but what is difficult at first— 
not even so simple an act as that of walking. 
A Venetian painter was charged by a nobleman 
for his exorbitance in asking fifty sequins for a 
picture which he had painted in tendays. “ But 
you do not reflect,” said the painter, “that it 
cost me thirty years’ labor to acquire the facility 
of painting that picture in ten days.” Joshua 
Reynolds, when once asked how long it took 
him to do a certain picture of his, replied, “ All 
my life.” The crator, who pours his flashing 
thoughts with such apparent ease upon the 
minds of his hearers, achieves his wonderful 
power only by means of patient and persevering 
labor, after much repetition, and often after 
bitter disappointment. 

We are indebted to an accommodating French 
scholar for the following translation into our 
own Anglo-Saxon: “They used to say that 
every soldier carried in his cartridge-box a mar- 
shal’s baton. Might not one say, in these days, 
that every chorister carries in his windpipe a 
fortune? Here is an example, at least: About 
thirty years ago, in a little city of Italy—Ber- 
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game—by a singular contrast the company of 
the opera-house was quite indifferent, while the 
choristers were excellent. It could scarcely 
have been otherwise, since the greater part of 
the choristers have since become distinguished 
composers. Donizetti, Crevelli, Leodore, Bi- 
anche, Mari, and Dolci commenced by singing 
in the choruses at Bergame. There was, among 
others, at that epoch, a young man, very poor, 
very modest, and greatly beloved by his com- 
rades. In Italy the orchestra and choristers are 
worse paid than in France, if possible. You 
enter a bootmaker’s shop, the master is the first 
violin. The apprentices relax themselves after 
a day’s work by playing the clarionet, the haut- 
boy, or the timbrels in the evenings at the the- 
ater. One young man, in order to assist his old 
mother, united the functions of chorister to the 
more lucrative employment of a journeyman 
tailor. One day, when he had taken to Nozari’s 
house a pair of pantaloons, that illustrious 
singer, after looking at him earnestly, said to 
him kindly, ‘It appears to me, my good fellow, 
that I have seen you somewhere.’ ‘Quite 
likely, sir; you may have seen me at the the- 
ater, where I take part in the choruses.’ ‘Have 
you a good voice?” ‘Not remarkably, sir; I 
can, with great difficulty, reach sol.’ ‘Let me 
see,’ said Nozari, going to the piano; ‘begin the 
gamut.’ Our chorister obeyed; but when he 
reached sol he stopped short, out of breath. 
‘Sound Ja; come, try.’ ‘Sir, can not.’ ‘Sound 
la, you fool.’ ‘La, la, la.’ ‘Sound si.” ‘My 
dear sir, I can not.’ ‘Sound sz, I tell you, or 
I'll ’ “Don’t get angry, sir; I'll try—La, 
si, la, si, do.’ ‘I told you so,’ said Nozari, with 
a voice of triumph. ‘And now, my good fellow, 
I will only say one word to you. If you will 
only study and practice, you will become the 
first tenor singer in Italy.’ Nozari was right. 
The poor chorister, who, to gain his bread, had 
to mend breeches, possesses now a fortune of 
two millions, and is called Rubini.” 

When a young man is engaged in a difficult 
but laudable enterprise, it thrills his friends 
with joy to hear from him the resolute and de- 
terminate “J will!” 

“T will try,” said the gallant Miller, as he 
marched his undisciplined but determined troops 
up the hill, whose summit was crowned with a 
battery that poured death in all directions; and 
that battery, guarded by British regulars, was 
silenced, and its brave defenders sent to the 
long sleep which knows no waking. 

“T will be President of the United States,” 
said John C. Calhoun, on the day he left col- 
Jege. Through a long life, with his eye steadily 
fixed on that as the end of his career, he ob- 
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tained a wide renown, and died but one step 
short of the Presidency. 

We like the spirit of the Highland piper 
whom Napoleon met with at the close of one 
of his campaigns. Struck with his appearance, 
the great warrior asked the youth to play a 
pibroch. It wasdone. “Playamarch,” Again 
the youthful musician complied with the im- 
perial request. ‘“ Now,” said Napoleon, “ play 
a retreat.” “Na, na,” said the Highlander; 
“T never learned to play a retreat.” 

The Brandon (Vt.) Monitor makes mention 
of a young woman of that place, the wife of a 
volunteer in the 6th Regiment, who, at the 
time of her husband’s enlistment, could neither 
read nor write. Being devotedly attached to 
her htsband, and cut off from all communica- 
tion with him except by letter, she could not 
endure the thought of being compelled to sub- 
mit his epistles, designed for herself alone, to 
others to read to her, and she shrank from com- 
mitting the secrets of her own heart to the pen 
of an amanuensis. So, day after day, since her 
husband’s absence, she has taken her two little 
ones by the hand, and led them to the district 
school, laid aside her bonnet and shawl, and 
seated herself upon a bench by the side of her 
children, and devoted herself to study. Within 
a brief period of time, so earnestly has she set 
herself about the task, this devoted wife and 
mother has surmounted every obstacle, and has 
acquired the rudiments of an English education. 
She now writes a fair hand and reads with 
fluency. 

A model of Lincoln Cathedral, made of old 
corks, was exhibited at the London Interna- 
tional Exhibition of last year, the work of an 
agricultural laborer, named Anderton, which 
employed the whole of his leisure time for above 
ten years to complete, several thousands of old 
corks being used in its construction; the corks 
were collected by Anderton himself, not more 
than sixpence being laid out by him in cork, al- 
though a well-known cork dealer stated that 
about £60 worth of cork had been used. It 
appears that by exhibiting the model Anderton 
realized, mostly in small sums, about £800, a 
large portion of which he has prudently ex- 
pended in the building of four cottages, which 
are now nearly completed, and in front of them 
is a slab with the following inscription: 


“ Perseverance, cork, and glue, 
One Thousand Eight Hundred and Sixty-two.” 


At the time of the exhibition Anderton was 
a totally-uneducated man, but since then he 
has made great progress, being his own in- 
structor, 
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RELIEF IN TROUBLE, 





BY REV. B. M. GENUNG. 





ROUBLE begins with man’s earthly exist- 

ence, and, like the Satanic serpent, follows 

at his heel through all the paths of life, sadden- 

ing the heart by day, perplexing the soul by 

night; so that many solemnly and sadly con- 

clude, “This world is a vale of tears, and noth- 
ing else.” 

Among all the members of the human family 

it might be impossible to find the eye that has 

not shed a tear, or to hear the voice that has 


never uttered its notes of woe, or become ac- | 


quainted with the heart that knows nothing of 
its own bitterness; yet it is worth the while to 
learn that a great proportion of the sorrows that 
afflict mortals are entirely unnecessary and 
might be avoided. Take away all the imagin- 
ary ills, and how much of the sum-total would 
be diminished? Multitudes suffer from what 


they suppose to exist, and are convinced in their | 


own minds that no others in the community 
have as much trouble as themselves; no one’s 
children are as vexatious as theirs; their busi- 
ness matters are in a very disjointed condition; 
nobody sympathizes with them; theirs is the 
hardest lot! So they talk, and think, and feel; 
and yet a hundred persons looking on will envy 
them their condition, and really think they are 
just so circumstanced as to take “solid com- 
fort,” and be among the happiest of mortals. 
By becoming intimately acquainted with them 
they are found to be quite the reverse. What 
is the difficulty with them? Whence all their 
surplus of trouble? Why, only in their imagin- 
ations. 

Others suffer from anticipated evils. The hill 
in the distance appears very long and steep, the 
whole prospect quite forbidding, the passage 
gloomy and almost impassable; but as they 
journey on they find the way nearly level—the 
anticipated evil was not half as annoying as was 
feared. And there are many severe and pro- 
tracted sufferings brought on by needless expo- 
sures, carelessness, neglect and inattention, reck- 
lessness and extravagance. Shall we say that 
God does all this? Still, there are many troubles 
which are unavoidable, live as we will; they 
are a portion of our earthly inheritance. So it 
has been with the best of men, and will be so 
during all the years and ages of a probationary 
state. But for all disciplinary purposes, are 
there not enough of unavoidable evils without 
foolishly or wickedly adding to the sum? 
And when any must suffer it is comforting to 
know that in God’s providence over the human 








family he has provided relief for us in times of 
trouble, which afford real comfort; and if they 
are not just such as we naturally desire, yet 
they are such as are best! 

In many instances it is better to have relief 
in trouble than entire exemption from it. In 
this way God has frequently dealt with his 
children. When Lot dwelt among the Sodom- 
ites he was obliged to hear utterances of pro- 
fanity that were disgusting to his moral feelings, 
and to behold deeds of wickedness that “ vexed 
his righteous soul from day to day;” yet, during 
all his sojourn in that vile atmosphere of 
sin, his soul caught none of the contagion that 
surrounded him. Grace was given according 
to his day of trial. “Few and evil were the 
days” of the patriarch Jacob; but in all his 
pilgrimage toward the heavenly inheritance 
Divine grace was a staff on which he ever 
leaned and found support. Not an hour of sor- 
row did he ever know in which he was left en- 
tirely to himself; not a danger was he ever 
called to face but what he was enabled man- 
fully to meet and pass through unharmed. It 
was painful for young Joseph to be torn from 
the home of his childhood and sold in slavery 
to strangers; yet God was with him, and that 
was sufficient; and when in the Egyptian pal- 
ace he was-falsely accused of crime and thrown 
into prison, the snare for a while held but 
harmed him not; and in all his afflictions he 
found support by trusting in the Lord. Daniel 
felt a conscious humiliation in knowing that he 
and thousands of his fellow-countrymen were 
captives in a heathen land; and there were days 
when he fasted and wept in sorrow as he 
thought on the abomination which had made 
desolate their inheritance; but in those days of 
darkness there came light from the Holy 
Spirit that shone on the events of future ages, 
gave him an assurance that all would be well 
with those who feared and loved the God of 
Israel, gave him peace that lifted his noble 
soul above the fetters of captivity, and sus- 
tained the captive as chief and president of the 
realm. 

After Paul had fully consecrated himself to 
Jesus Christ he found that every-where perse- 
cutions awaited him, dangers thickened around 
him, foes every-where confronted him; still 
God gave him comforts in all his trials, so that 
he knew his afflictions were but momentary, 
and worked for his future good. It niay be 
the same with us all to-day. Trouble will 
come, in some shape, as surely as the sun rises 
and sets; and just as surely, too, as we obey 
and trust the Almighty, and use the remedies 
which he has prepared to neutralize our griefs, 
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his omnipotent hand will deliver from or sus- 
tain us in the severest trials through which we 
shall be called to pass. 

But the right remedy must be used; and 
what the Creator has ordained in one case is 
not always suitable in another. Many a wealthy, 
melancholy dyspeptic would find sure relief 
from his- woes by taking board for one year 
with some poor neighbor, eating, drinking, 
sleeping, and working as he does. Those who 
really suffer from the inconveniences of poverty 
will always find themselves greatly relieved by 
“laying up treasures in heaven.” The remedy 
is infallible. 

Every unpardoned soul living in a proba- 
tionary state can obtain deliverance from guilt 
by praying for it, with a believing heart, in the 
name of the Lord Jesus Christ, and the perfect 
salvation of the soul by the “blood of sprink- 
ling.” Will any one ask for a plainer or an 
easier way? And now if we go among the 
sick and suffering of God’s dear children, and 
study their experience, it will be to find what 
precious favors he bestows, and how wonder- 
fully he adjusts blessings to their wants. For 
bitterness of heart, and all the griefs which sin 
has caused, there is the atonement, always 
perfect, always near, ever ready to “cure the 
sin-sick soul.” For the restlessness of those 
who are always asking, ‘“ How can I be useful? 


how can I do good?’ 





there is a field large | 


enough for all to work—the wants of the mul- , 
titude in every direction, the naked to be | 


clothed, the hungry to be fed, the ignorant to 
be instructed, the sick to be visited, the de- 


jected to be cheered, a world of humanity lying | 


in sin and needing to be brought to God, and 


there is the order of the Master, “Go work to- | 


day in my vineyard;” and for those who feel 


too much alone in the work, there is the prom- | 


ise, “Lo! I am with you always, even unto 
the end of the world.” 

For such as have no earthly home, and are 
obliged frequently to shift from place to place, 
there is an ancient truth which has been care- 


fully preserved for more than two thousand | 


If 


years; namely, “This is not your rest.” 


worldly possessions do take fire or wings, and | 


burn or fly away, the loss is made gainful by 
the “riches of grace,” and the sure title to a 
heavenly mansion outweighs the wealth of a 
thousand worlds! 

Such are some of the comforts divinely or- 


dained to meet the wants of the suffering, and | 
| is change. 


they are what they need above all else—de- 
liverance from sin, and a full preparation for 
an eternity of joy; and with these they can 
well afford to do or suffer the will of God during 


Steines 





one short earthly life. Many a sad one is made 
to rejoice when God’s promises are borne home 
to the heart by the Holy Spirit, and not a day 
passes over the true believer without something 
to cheer; no night throws its darkness around 
his sky without an attendant guardian, whose 
delegated power can throttle a pestilence or 
spike the artillery of destruction; and as quietly 
as sleeps the infant in its mother’s arms, so he 
may sleep and wake again, and feel and know 
himself secure. He may labor, and find it to be 
rest; he may suffer, and learn how good it is to 
be afflicted; he may sicken and die, but it is 
only to live again, where trouble and suffering 
will not be known. 


CHANGE. 





BY REV. F. 8. CASSADY. 
“Change is written on the tide, 
On the forest’s leafy pride, 
On the streamlet glancing bright, 
Cn the jewel’d crown of night, 
All whereon the eye can rest, 
Show it legibly impress’d.” 


J. H. Crincn. 


A WORLD of change is this! Nothing is 
41 stable, nothing permanent here! Nature 
is always changing—never at rest, never one 
thing long. Perpetual motion is the great law 
of the universe. A ceaseless activity governs 
every-where in nature. This active principle 
of change brings, in their several turns, Spring, 
in its freshness and beauty; Summer, with 
its golden grain and ripened harvests; Autumn, 
with its falling leaves and sighing winds; and 
Winter, with its chilling blasts and bleaching 
snows. All in the natural world is change! 
No object, however beautiful, but that fades; 
nothing, however strong and enduring, but that 
yields to the corroding touch and influence of 
Time. Byron says, with evident sadness: 


“Out upon Time! it will leave no more 


Of the things to come than the things before! 

Out upon Time! who forever will leave 

But enough of the past for the future to grieve 

O’er that which hath been, or o’er that which must be: 
What we have seen, our sons shall see— 

Remnants of things that here have passed away, 
Fragments of stone, reared by creatures of clay.” 


So in the world of mortals, as in nature, all 
Here, too, life is ever varying, shift- 
ing ever! In a perfectly-natural life we have 
four different seasons or stages of being-—in- 
fancy, youth, maturity, and old age. Not long 
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an infant, not long a youth, not long in matu- 
rity, not long an old man—in fine, nothing 
long. This is the unchanging law of man’s 
ever-changing life! How like a dream is ex- 
istence as we look back from the present upon 
life’s varied changes and devious windings! 
How little does it seem that we have lived at 


all, so rapid, and yet so silent, have been the | 


transitions of our being from one stage to 
another! Short, indeed, though long enough 
then, were the sunny, gladsome hours of child- 
hood! And yet how covetable now would be 
those hours were it possible for us to go back 
to childhood and live them over again! But, 
alas! the innocence, simplicity, and sunniness 
of those days, which now seem only to have 
been a pleasant illusion, are gone— 


“ Gone glimmering through the dream of things that were, 
A school-boy’s tale—the wonder of an hour!” 


Impressively do we realize the changeful, 
decaying character of all things earthly, when 
we call up the scenes and associations of other 
days—the bright faces and genial hearts that 
cheered and gladdened us in other years as we 


ways. Where are they now? Some of them 
are still about our walks in life, but they are 
changed in heart, as well as in face and form. 
They love us not, perchance, as they did in the 
days of yore. Some—but few is their number— 
still cling to us in sympathy and affection; but, 
alas! most of the friends of our other days are 
strangers to that warmth of heart and glow of 


REPOSITORY. 








| is on its last ministry of monition and warning 


to thousands of the sons and daughters of 
earth; and, for aught we know, reader, its fall- 
ing leaflets and moaning zephyrs are preaching 
to us, for the last time, about our final change. 
Erelong, at furthest, we shall keep company 
with our friends who have gone to the grave— 
erelong lie as low and sleep as quietly as they! 
When the predestined hour arrives may we find 
in the grave “a subterranean passage to the 
skies!” 

The most precious thought about our future 
life—the glorious heaven of the holy and the 
good—is its changelessness. In that happy 


‘life—that glorious heaven—there is, thank 


Revelation, no decay, no change! We shall 
have there “an inheritance, incorruptible, un- 
defiled, and that fadeth not away.” There is a 


| sublime comfort in the reflection that, beyond 


the river, our condition will be forever beyond 
contingency and change. The perfection of our 
future life—its bliss and glory—shall never be 
marred by vicissitude; for there every thing is 
enduring and eternal! There our friends, sepa- 
rated from us by the vicissitudes of time, shall 
stay in our presence forever! All good will be 
changelessly present, and all evil eternally ab- 
sent! Well may Dr. Young sing: 


“A perpetuity of bliss is bliss ! 
Could we, so rich in rapture, fear an end, 
That ghastly thought would drink up all our joy, 
And quite unparadise the realms of light.” 


Changeless, glorious heaven! May we, amid 





| 
| 
journeyed along life’s sunny and shaded path- | 
| 
| 
| 


soul which made many an hour bright and joy- | all the changes of this ever-varying life, so live 
ous in the past. Such is life in its liability to | that we may at last share thy perennial blessed- 


mutation. | ness, and wear thy unfading crowns forever! 


“ Ah me! what is there in earth’s various range | 


Which time and absence may not sadly change?” | 


But where are the most of the friends of oyr | 
youth? Alas! where? We seek them in vain | stand me in stead under every variety of cir- 
in the world of men. There they are not! Far | cumstances, and be a source of happiness and 
away from the busy throng and active pursuits | cheerfulness to me during life, and a shield 
= which they once took part, even in the against its ills, however things might go amiss, 
silent, voiceless realm of death they sleep “the | ang the world frown upon me, it would be a 
sleep that knows no waking.” By the great | taste for reading. Give a man this taste, and the 


Were I to pray for a taste which should 





law of change and decay they have gone before 
us into the land of shadows and of death; and 
just so truly as they fell in obedience to the 


operation of this inexorable law, so certainly | 


shall we! At the appointed time, marked down 
on the mysterious, fateful scroll of eternity, our 


means of gratifying it, and you can hardly fail 
of making him a happy man; unless, indeed, 
you put into his hand a most perverse selection 
of books. You place him in contact with the 
best society in every period of history—with 
the wisest, the wittiest, the tenderest, the 


change shall come! The season which so faith- 
fully types the changes and vicissitudes of hu- 
man life—the season 


bravest, and the purest characters who have 
adorned humanity. You make him a denizen 
of all nations, a cotemporary of all ages. The 
world has been created for him.—Sir John Her- 


“ Of wailing winds, and naked woods, 
schel. 


And meadows brown and sear,” 
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THE Divine Fruits or FartH.— Now faith is the | 
substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not 
seen.” Hebrews zi, 1. 

The early Christians were in danger of abandoning 
the Gospel under the influence of motives supplied by 
ridicule, calumny, and persecution. The apostle, as he 
is addressing Hebrews, adduces, from the Old Testa- 
ment, bright examples of firm and happy adherence to 
the sublime principles of religion amidst bitter trials. 
He concentrates, in the definition of our text, the ar- 
gument which he evolves in historic examples and 
proofs in the subsequent verses. He here speaks of 
general faith in God. That faith has assumed, and 
may still assume, diverse forms. The radical form is 
faith in Christ—a root, which ought to have number- 
less and wide-spreading branches. The text will ena- 
ble us to see that the faith of the Gospel, as the type 
and representative of all sound faith in God, could 
uphold the early Christians in their grand moral strug- 
gle, and will serve as a sure basis upon which the ad- 
herents of the good and holy in all ages may rear 
structures of God-like life and action. The safety of 
this basis will appear from the four ennobling princi- 
ples indicated in the two parts of the apostolic defi- 
nition. 

I. FAITH IS “THE SUBSTANCE OF THINGS HOPED 
FOR.” 

1. Gospel faith points to the future world. The lim- 
itation of a man’s plans and anticipations to things 
earthly and temporal debases his character; and that, 
among other ways, in the following most important 
manner. The present life exhibits, at least to the hn- 
man eye, an absence of a proportionate combination 
of virtue and happiness. Hence an argument might 
be educed which would materially damage our belief 
in an all-wise and all-good Ruler, and so strike at the 
roots of godliness—without which morality is essen- 
tially imperfect. This inference from the present life 
can be rebutted only by faith—faith in things hoped 
for—in a future judgment, when every man shall be 
rewarded according to the deeds done in the body; 
and in a perfect and an eternal harmony of holiness 
and felicity. Now, the faith of the Gospel furnishes 
that support from the future which virtuous emotion 
needs in its present activity. 

2. Faith is “ the substance,” ete.; that is, it gives real- 
ity to things future. The soul of man in all its opera- 
tions, and especially in the fulfillment of duty, must 
be nourished by reality—facts, truths. If fed merely 
by fiction and falsehood, its strength withers away. 
Gospel faith, when it has taken firm hold of the human 





heart, nourishes it by those future things of a holy 


Sabine. 


and happy heaven, which it brings before it with all 
the vividness and trustworthiness of present realities. 
Before these future things, thus clothed with reality, 
the sinful or merely inferior things of earth are stripped 
of their undue attractiveness. The scenes of time 
are overspread with the light of eternity. The future 
inspires the human heart with energy and its struggles 
against evil. Holy, joyful anticipations foster love to 
the divine, and insure a triumph over temptation, and 
even death. To the soul’s capacity of looking forward 
to the future, and to its craving for the real, Gospel 
faith supplies divine food. 

II. FaiTtH Is “THE EVIDENCE OF THINGS NOT 
SEEN.” 

1. Guspel faith deals with things unseen. The attempt 
to limit human knowledge and action to things seen is 
not only unphilosophic and futile, but also ruinous to 
moral and spiritual health and progress. The tenden- 
cies of materialism in regard to science, ethics, poli- 
tics, religion, are well known. Now, a supreme antag- 
onism to these tendencies is “to be found in Gospel 
faith. Perversions of Biblical instruction may often 
draw human attention exclusively to the external sur- 
face of the facts and institutions of the Gospel; but 
true faith apprehends the unseen, spiritual realities 
which underlie that material surface, and calls forth 
the highest faculties of the soul to grasp what is di- 
vinely great in the three realms of nature, providence, 
and grace. 

2. Faith is “ the evidence,” etc., or a convincing arqu- 
ment—#aeyxos—in reference to things unseen. The hu- 
man soul, especially in the pursuit of the good, needs 
conviction, as the subjective correlate to objective real- 
ity. Vigor of moral action can only issue from firm- 
ness of intellect and heart. Now, Gospel faith invig- 
orates the soul with convictions which rest upon divine 
declarations, attested by external and internal evidences. 
And, moreover, in the regeneration of character, which 
springs from faith, its possessor has an argument for 
the truth of evangelical announcements about things 
unseen. He is convinced that faith is the very heart 
of his moral life, and he instinctively clings to it with 
a tenacity which mere reasoning can not conquer. 

To the human soul’s capacity of apprehending things 
unseen, and to its desire for well-grounded conviction, 
Gospel faith, we would again say, supplies divine food. 


WueErerorE Dotn A Livina Man ComPLaIn?— 
“Wherefore doth a living man complain, a man for the 
punishment of his sins?” Lam. iii, 39. 

The Duke of Condé, when in poverty and retirement, 
was one day observed and pitied by a lord of Italy, 
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who, out of teriderness, wished him to take better care 
of himself. 
troubled, and think not that I am ill provided of con- 
veniences; for I send a messenger before me, who 
makes ready my lodgings, and takes care that I be 
The noble lord asked him who 
He replied. “The knowledge of 


royally entertained.” 
was his messenger. 
myself, and the thoughts of what I deserve for my 
sins, which is eternal torments; and when, with this 
knowledge, I arrive at my lodging, how unprovided 
soever I find it, methinks it is better than I deserve; 
and as the sense of sin, which merits hell, sweetens 
present difficulties, so do the hopes of the heavenly 
kingdom.” 

Rospert Hat's Evioey on Rev. Mr. Ropiyson.— 
“In the place where it was said unto them, Ye are not 
my people, there it shall be said unto them, Ye are the 


sons of the living God.” Hosea i, 10. 


The late Robert Hall, of Bristol, when describing | 


the character of Mr. Robinson, of Leicester, says: “It 
was the boast of Augustus, that he found the city of 
Rome built of brick, and that he left it built with 
marble. Mr. Robinson might say, without arrogance, 
that he had been the instrument of effecting a far more 
beneficial and momentous change. He came to this 
place while it was sunk in vice and irreligion; he left 
it eminently distinguished by sobriety of manners, and 
the practice of warm, serious, and enlightened piety. 
He did not add aqueducts and palaces, nor increase 
the splendor of its public edifices; but he embellished 
He renovated the 
minds of its inhabitants, and turned a large portion of 
them from darkness to light, and from the power of 
Satan to God. He embellished it with living stones, 
and replenished it with numerous temples of the Holy 
Ghost. He enlarged its intercourse with heaven, and 
trained a great portion of its inhabitants for the en- 
joyment of celestial bliss.” 


it with undecaying ornaments. 


INSIGHT INTO THE MARROW OF THE GosPEL.—“I 
will say to them which were not my people, Thou art my 
people; and they shall say, Thou art my God.” Hosea 
ti, 23. 

On one occasion, when the Rev. Dr. Brown was ex- 
horting his students not to rest satisfied with a mere 
speculative acquaintance with the truths of Scripture, 
in the systems, or with treasuring them up in the 


memories, but to be concerned to have them engraven | 


on their hearts by the Spirit of God, he took occasion 
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The good Duke answered, “Sir, be not 





powder and shot, which I must first spend in the south, 
in shooting reindeer ;” another, “I must first have my 
fill of bear’s flesh;” and a third, “I must have a good 
boat and then I will believe.” 


THRow1Inae AWAY A FATHER's EstatTE.—‘TJsrael 
hath forgotten his Maker.” Hosta viii, 14. 

The Rev. Dr. John Brown offered the following ad- 
vice to one of his hearers, whose father was an emi- 
nent Christian: “ Well, , mind these words, ‘ Thou 





| art my God, I will prepare thee a habitation; my fa- 


ther’s God, and I will exalt thee.’ We should reckon 
him a madman who would throw away a father’s estate ; 
but he is much more foolish who throws away a father’s 
God.” 


IMPOSSIBILITY OF DEscRIBING Gop.—" The thunder 
of his power who can understand?” Job rrvi, 14. 

“ Were I fully able to describe God,” says Epictetus, 
“T should be God myself, or God must cease to be 
what he is.” 


GoOTTHOLD AND THE EcuHo.—One fine morning as 
Gotthold was singing a hymn in the open air, he heard 
his voice reverberating from some neighboring rocks. 
It seemed as if a charming echo meant to swell the 
sacred strain, and help him to raise it aloft to God. 
Wholly forgetting that devotion of the heart, which is 
the soul and life of prayer and psalmody, he took 
great delight in the pleasing reduplication of his vaice. 
It occurred to him erelong, however, that the Divine 
purpose of the echo could never be to hinder him from 
paying his debt of praise, but rather to afford him an 
oceasion of prosecuting pious thoughts; and he ex- 
claimed: Here, O my God, I have a type of thy good- 


| ness, for that reéchoes my believing prayer, as I sensi- 


bly feel in my heart. When I cry, My God! thou an- 
swerest, thy God. The echo also reminds me, that at 
not even in a pathless des- 





no time and in no place 
ert—am I alone, but have always thee for my witness, 
and thee for my companion. Thou understandest my 
thoughts afar off. Thou compassest my path and my 
lying down, and art acquainted with all my ways, for 
there is not a word in my mouth, but lo! Lord, thou 
knowest it altogether. (Psalm cxxxix, 2-4.) Enable 
me, therefore, continually to walk before thee—that is 
in thy sight, never forgetting thy Divine omnipresence 
and omniscience—and be perfect. (Genesis xvii, 1.) 
Thereupon Gotthold continued his morning hymn more 


| devoutly than before. 


° ° . : . : | 
to mention something of his own experience, of which | 
| 


he was usually very sparing. 
“that when sitting on the brae of Abernethy, hearing 


Mr. Wilson, of Perth, I got more insight into that | 


marrow of the Gospel, ‘thy God and my God,’ than I 


“T recollect,” said he, | 


ever got before or since; alas! that it was so long | 


” 
ag 
ago. 


A Divipep HEeart.—Their heart is divided; now 
shall they be found faulty.” Hosea z, 2. 


Numbers of the Greenlanders, who for a time ad- | 


hered to the Moravian missionaries and promised well, 
drew back and walked no more with them; while the 
greater part of those who were wavering, seduced by 
the concourse of their heathen countrymen, again 
joined the multitude. One being asked why he could 
not stay, answered, ‘I have bought a good deal of 


Kicktnc AGAINST THE Pricks.—‘“Jt is hard for 
thee to kick against the pricks.” Acts iz, 5. 

The beam and yoke of the plow are so short that the 
driver, standing behind the oxen, is able to reach them 
with his long goad. Hence, as he stands there and 
applies his goad from that position, for the purpose of 
directing his team, a refractory animal would naturally 
kick against the sharp iron when pierced with it. Out 
of this fact arose the proverb so aptly quoted in the 
narrative of Paul’s conversion: “Saul, Saul, why per- 
secutest thou me? It is hard for thee to kick against 
the goads;” that is, his opposition to the cause and will 
of Christ must be unavailing; his continuance of it 
would serve only to bring injury and ruin on himself. 
The same proverb was current among the Greeks and 


; Romans. 
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Hnies anf Qarrirs. 


First APPLICATION OF STEAM PowER.—‘ What 
man was he who first applied steam-power to the pro- 
pulsion of land carriages; and where was the first 
railroad built?” 

Messrs. Trevethick and Vivian made the first prac- 
tical application of steam for the propulsion of rail 
carriages, in 1804, on a road at Merthyr, Tydvil, South 
Wales. 

The first iron railroad was made at Whitehaven, 
England, in 1738. There were short roads called tram- 
ways in and about Newcastle as early as 1676, but 
they were made of wood, and were used for transport- 
ing coals from the pits to the place of shipping. ‘The 
first extensive and complete iron road, with steam 
power, was the Liverpool and Manchester Railroad, 
commenced October, 1826, and opened September 15, 
1830. 


MoTiIvE Power For Suips.—In the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for 1742, there is the following paragraph— 
p. 105. On the 2d of February “an experiment for 
moving ships in a calm was performed at Deptford, by 
order of the Lords of the Admiralty, and met with 
approbation.” 

Is it now known what was the nature of this exper- 
iment? It is just possible that it may have been con- 
nected with the steam-engine, which had been suggested 
by Jonathan Hulls a few years before as applicable for 
the purpose of towing ships. 





SABBATH AND SunDAy.—A correspondent of the 
Notes and Queries says, the only words in English for 
the first day of the week, before the existence of Puri- 
tanism, were Sunday and Lord’s-day. The former ex- 
pression was used by our Saxon ancestors, with all 
The latter was adopted froin the 
Christian form of Southern Europe. Saturday, in Ital- 
ian, still retains the name of Sabbato. The word for 
Sunday, in Russian, means resurrection, “ identifying 


Teutonic nations. 


the day, as the Southern nations do, though more sig- 
nificantly, with the great triumph of Christian faith.” 


Peacocks DEestrucTiVE TO ADDERS.—I have been 
assured that large flocks of peacocks are kept in West- 
moreland for the purpose of destroying adders, which 
are numerous there. My informant, I am quite sure, 
believed what he stated to be the truth, but I have 
some doubts on the subject. Can any of your corre- 
spondents give further information on the subject? 

Henry T. RIey. 

[The peafowl is the natural enemy not only of the 
adder, but of every kind of snake found in our island. 
A friend assures us, that some years ago he witnessed 
the following curious scene in Gloucestershire. His at- 
tention was attracted one morning by the loud call of a 
peacock, which was followed by the immediate flight of 
its congeners to the spot whence it proceeded. Upon 
arriving there himself the birds were encircling an 
adder, and each striking it on the head in turns. The 
reptile was coiled up, and apparently had just died. 








The blows had all been given close to the little orifice 
in the neck—the ear ?—which was very much lacera- 
ted.j—Eng. Notes & Queries. 


THE STEREOSCOPE.—Who invented the stereoscope ? 
is a question that has often been asked without elicit- 
ing a reply. According to Sir David Brewster, it has 
been solved in favor of Mr. Elliott, a teacher of math- 
ematics in Edinburgh, who constructed the first instru- 
ment of the kind in 1839. 


THINGS STRANGLED AND Bioop.—In the Acts of 
the Apostles—xv, 29—Christians are ordered to abstain 
from the above as articles of food. Accordingly such 
abstinence was practiced during the first three centuries 
at least. We may gather as much from Minucius Fe- 
lix—Octavius, ch. 30. Yet at the time of the Reforma- 
tion the precept had come to be so entirely disregarded 
that the Augsburg Confession—Append. 7—considers 
it to be obsolete. Can any correspondent of “ Notes 
and Queries” inform me during what century, between 
Min. Felix and the Reformation, this departure from 
primitive precept and practice began? M. A. 


“Nor Lost, pur GonE BErore.’—Where does the 
line ocecur— 
* Not lost, but gone before?” 


It is a most familiar quotation, yet nobody that I have 
asked, Lord Brougham among others, can give me the 


name of the author. MINIMUS. 


[The following is the beautiful poem inquired for: 
“Nor Lost, put GonE BEForE.”—1 Thessalonians 
iv, 14. (Anon.) 
**Say, why should friendship grieve for those 
Who safe arrive on Canaan's shore? 


Released from all their hurtful foes, 
They are not lost—but gone before. 


How many painful days on earth 
Their fainting spirits number’d o'er! 

Now they enjoy a heav'nly birth, 
They are not lost—but gone before. 


Dear is the spot where Christians sleep, 
And sweet the strain which angels pour; 
O, why should we in anguish weep? 
They are not lost—but gone before. 


Secure from every mortal care, 

By sin and sorrow vexed nv more, 
Eternal happiness they share, 

Who are not lost—but gone before. 


To Zion’s peaceful courts above, 

In faith triumphant may we soar, 
Embracing in the arins of love 

The friends not lost—but gone before. 


On Jordan’s bank whene’er we come, 
And hear the swelling waters roar, 
Jesus, convey us safely home, 
To friends not lost—but gone before.” 


I find these lines in R. A. Smith’s Edinburgh Har- 
mony, 1829, where they are stated to be anonymous. 
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The author probably did not originate the expression, 
but adopted it as a burden to a few charming stanzas. }|— 
Eng. Notes & Queries. 


* HEALING BY THE ToucH.—It is well known that it 
was at one time thought that some of the British sov- 
ereigns possessed the power of healing by the touch. 
In a Prayer-Book of the Church of England, printed 
in the reign of Queen Anne, I find a service entitled, 
“ At the Healing,” in which the following passage oc- 
curs: 

“Then shall the infirm persons, one by one, be pre- 
sented to the Queen upon their knees, and as every one 
is presented, and while the Queen is laying her hands 
upon them, and putting the gold about their necks, the 
chaplain that officiates, turning himself to her Majesty, 
shall say the words following: 

“God give a blessing to this work; and grant that 
these sick persons, on whom the Queen lays her hands, 
may recover, through Jesus Christ our Lord.” 

These notes suggest the following queries, which some 
of your correspondents may perhaps have the goodness 
to answer: 

1. Who was the first British sovereign who attempted 
to heal by the touch? 


2. When was the ceremony disused ? T. R.A. 


[The practice of touching for the evil appears to be 
one of English growth, commencing with Edward the 
Confessor. It was to the hereditary right of the royal 
line that the English people formerly ascribed the su- 
pernatural virtue of their kings in curing the scirrhous 
tumor called the king's evil. The ceremony was more 
or less continued to the days of Queen Anne, who 
used to touch for the evil. It was not practiced by 
the Georges nor by William III. Macaulay says of 
the latter that “he had too much sense to be duped, 


and too much honesty to bear a part in what he knew 
“It is a silly superstition,” he | 


to be an imposture.” 
gaid when once his palace was besieged by a crowd of 
sick people. “Give the poor creatures some money 
and send them away.”’} 


SoLtomon’s JUDGMENT.—Some time since one of your 
correspondents desired to know a parallel to Solomon's 
Judgment. One occurs in Gesta Romanorum. Three 
youths to decide a question are desired by their referee, 
the King of Jerusalem, to shoot at their father’s dead 
body. One only refuses; and to him, as the rightful 
heir, the legacy is awarded. : 

In Harl. MS. 4523, is a similar story told as occur- 
ring in the kingdom of Pegu: one wqman’s child was 
carried away by an alligator; she and another mother 
claim a child; they are desired to pull for it; the in- 
fant cries, and one instantly quits her hold, and the 
judge awards the child to her. 

The former incident was frequently quoted in the 
pulpit. The Emperor Claudius—Suetonius in Claud., c. 
xv—when a woman refused to acknowledge her son, 
ordered them to be married. The mother confessed her 
child at once. Probably this is the incident for which 
the inquiry was made—Eng. Notes & Queries. 


AxGio-Saxon Weppines.—Not till the ninth or 
tenth century did women obtain the privilege of choos- 
ing or refusing their husbands. Often they were be- 
trothed, as children, the bridegroom’s pledge of mar- 








riage being accompanied by a “security,” or “wed,” 
whence comes the word. Part of the wed always con- 
sisted of a ring, placed upon the maiden’s right hand, 
and there religiously kept till transferred to the other 
hand at the later nuptials. Then, also, were repeated 
the marriage vows and other ceremonies, out of which 
those now prevailing have grown. The bride was taken 
“for fairer, for fouler, for better, for worse, for richer, 
for poorer,” and promised to be “ buxom and bonny” 
to her future husband. At the final ceremony the 
bridegroom puts the ring on each of the bride’s left- 
hand fingers in turn, saying at the first, “In the name 
of the Father,’ at the second, “In the name of the 
Son,” at the third, “In the name of the Holy Ghost,” 
and at the fourth, “Amen.” Then also the father gave 
his new son one of his daughter's shoes, in token of 
the transfer of authority which he effected, and the 
bride was made to feel the change by a tap or blow on 
the head given by the shoe. The husband, on his part, 
took an oath to use his wife well. If he failed to do 
so she might leave him; but by the law he was allowed 
considerable license. He was bound in honor “to be- 
stow on his wife and his apprentices moderate castiga- 
tion.” We have nothing to show the exact amount of 
eastigation held moderate by the Anglo-Saxons; but 
one old Welsh law decides that three blows with a 


| broom-stick on “any part of the body except the head” 


is a fair allowance, and another provides that the stick 
be no longer than the hisband’s arm, nor thicker than 
his little finger. Prior to the seventh century a wife 
might at any time be repudiated on proof of her being 
either barren, deformed, silly, passionate, luxurious, 
rude, habitually drunk, gluttonous, very garrulous, 
quarrelsome, or abusive-—Thrubb’s Anglo-Saxon House. 


PicTURE OF Lonpon.—The following description will 
find its counterpart elsewhere than in London: 


** Houses, churches, mixt together ; 
Streets cramm'd full in ev'ry weather ; 
Prisons, palaces, contiguous ; 
Sinners sad and saints religious; 
Gaudy things enough to tempt ye; 
Outsides showy, insides empty ; 
Baubles, beasts, mechanics, arts, 
Coaches, wheelbarrows, and carts ; 
Warrants, bailiffs, bills unpaid ; 
Lords of laundresses afraid ; 
Rogues that nightly prowl and shoot men ; 
Hangmen, aldermen, and footmen ; 
Lawyers, poets, priests, physicians, 
Nobles, simple, all conditions ; 
Worth beneath a thread-bare cover, 
Villainy bedaubed all over; 
Women, black, fair, red and gray, 
Women that can play and pay; 
Handsome, ugly, witty, still, 

Some that will not, some that will; 
Many a beau without a shilling, 
Many a widow not unwilling, 
Many a bargain, if you strike it— 
This is London, if you like it.” 


TeMPpoRA MuTANTUR, ETC.—This hackneyed news- 
paper quotation is not found in any classic or Latin 
author. The nearest approach to it was “ Omnia mu- 
tantur,” etc., and this is found in Borbonius, a German 
writer of the middle ages. 

Query.—Is it proper to call petroleum, or the sub- 
stance produced by distilling coal, an oil? 
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Bifehuard for Bhilfren. 


SUNNY ANNIE. 
BY MRS. N. M’CONAUGHY. 


Yes, she was the sunbeam in the house, that gentle, 
loving sister. Its sweet light rested in her violet eyes 
like the clear, soft ray in the opal; and when she 
spoke her voice made sunshine in the listener’s bosom. 
Her bright smiles chased away all ill-nature, and her 
sweet words were “good for the heart-ache.” Little 
children “ forgot what they were crying about,” as they 
listened to some pretty story or little song she would 


sing for them, and no one thought of running to | 


mother and troubling her with little wants when sister 
Annie was about. All the household, from father down 
to ‘Tommy Toots,” had the fashion of saying, “ Run 
to Annie,” when any thing was wanting. And Annie 
seemed never so happy as when she was smoothing up 
some trouble-lined brow and making it smile again. 

Little Fanny came home from school one day with a 
very sad pout on her cherry lips and a naughty frown 
on her pretty brow. 

“Lewis Lee is the hatefulest boy I ever saw in my 
life,” she said with great energy. “He plays like a 
rough bear. He pushed me down in the snow, and 
rubbed my cheeks with a snow-ball. I dropped all 
my books, and, do n’t you believe, Annie, he made me 
lose one of my pretty red mittens you crocheted for 
me,” and the little girl unrolled a fat, dimpled hand 
from the end of her soft, crimson “ comforter,’”’ where 
it had been snugged away as warm as a mouse since 
the mitten catastrophe. 

Annie gave a little side glance up from her work as 
she said with a smile, 


*** Lost your mitten, 
You naughty kitten! 
Now you sha’ n't have any pie.’ 


Can you:tell me the rest of the story, dear?” 

The pout came out of Fanny’s lips a little, and after 
a while she really smiled as she went on with the af- 
fecting narrative of “the lost mittens,” being in no 
wise moved by the serious catastrophe of the chastised 
kits, erying so much that they made the ground quite 
damp with their tears. When she came to the point 
where each took her little pail and brought some wa- 
ter, and borrowed a piece of soap from the cook to 
wash up their “sticky lot” of mittens, she laughed 
aloud quite merrily. 

“The kittens had better have taken off their mittens 
before they ate their apple pie,” she said, and in her 
interest over them she quite forgot the big bear Lewis 
Lee, and her vexation about him was all gone. 


“ There is grandpa Jones coming up the walk, Fanny. 


Run out and meet him, and help him up the steps, 
dear. He loves the bright faces of the little children.” 

Sunny Annie was not content in showing kindness 
to others herself, but she also tried to teach the same 
lesson to every little child within the range of her in- 
fluence. The old gentleman’s face lighted up with a 





pleased smile as the little girl tripped down the broad 
stone steps to meet him, and with her plump hand in 
his left and his trusty staff in his right, he managed to 
walk very securely over the slippery snow-path. He 
was nobody’s grandpa in particular, but grandpa in 
general to all the children of the village. He was 
quite a Jone old man, with not a chick or child of his 
own to care for or to care for him. The stirring 
maiden of fifty-five who kept his house was a half- 
sister, and a very thrifty, tidy sort of housekeeper she 
was, though “’mazin’ uncertain with regard to temper,” 
the old gentleman used to say. A large share of his 
happiness was found outside of his own dwelling and 
in the society of the dear children, who always greeted 
his good-humored face with many demonstrations of 
pleasure. 

If grandpa Jones had not cultivated a happy pleas- 
ant disposition in his early years, his old age would 
have been most lonely and wretched. Remember, 
children, every time you indulge in a fit of passion you 
plant a thorn in the pillow you must rest your head 
upon in later times. 

“Come right up to the fire, grandpa,” said smiling 
Annie. “Here is your favorite, straight-backed rock- 
ing-chair; I am not sure any one has sat in it since 
you were here last.” 

“No, I ‘spect not, you young folks have curious, 
new-fangled notions about what is and what is n't 
comfortable. Now, for my part I think them shiny 
black chairs and sofas the most oneasy things I ever 
sat on. ‘Pears as if you slid right out of 'em. Why, 
these splint chairs used to be considered plenty good 
enough for ‘bettérmost’ ones, but now you can hardly 
find one in a kitchen. I am proper glad your mother 
has saved this one from going to rack and ruin. It 
does me a sight of good just to see it.” 

“Tt will last a long time yet, and you shall be sure 
of it, grandpa Jones, whenever you come to see us.” 

Then followed kind inquiries with regard to the old 
man’s health and comfort generally. 

“I've been pretty middling smart for me this Win- 
ter, and so has Priscilly, though she is ’mazin’ uncer- 
tain by times. You can’t calculate at all upon her. 
She had one of her ‘tantrums’ this morning for some 
reason. Expect her temper was a little bit touched by 
the frosty weather,” he said with a funny twinkle of 
his mild, gray eye. “No soft toast and hot coffee this 
morning, you may be sure. Nothing but fried ham 
and stale bread, which were trying enough for my poor 


| teeth. But she always comes around in the course of 


a day or so. Then may be we'll have smooth sailing 
for a day or two,” he remarked with quite a philosoph- 
ical air. “And then again we may n’t—no tellin’,” 
and a somewhat rueful expression settled over his 
wrinkled face. 

“Well, we will try never to borrow trouble,” said 
Annie cheerfully. ‘ You will stay for dinner with us. 
I know there will be oysters to-day, and you are al- 
ways fond of them. Now, grandpa, if you will just be 
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kind enough to jog the cradle if the baby wakes I will 
run into the kitchen and see how the dinner is pro- 
gressing.” 

The old man accepted the commission with a pleased 
smile. It was a great satisfaction to feel that he could 
be useful any where. 

The cook had got the oven too hot and burned a pie 
as black as a coal, which put her into a very bad hu- 
mor. Every thing was likely to go wrong for the rest 
of the day. But Sunny Annie’s words were like oil on 
the waters, and she was soon ready to try again. The 
oven was cooled down a little and only large wood put 
into the stove, and the kitchen machinery was once 
more moving on as smoothly as need be. How a few 
impatient, angry words would have urged on the flame 
of ill-temper to a fierce red glow, and how miserable 
the rest of the day might have been made by it! It is 
a great lesson learned when we can be able always to 
give that “soft answer” which “turneth away wrath.” 

“ Annie,” said mother coming into the room, “ Mrs. 
Snow's baby is very sick with croup, and the poor 
mother does not know what to do for it. She has sent 
for me, but I hardly dare venture out with this bad 
cold. Do n’t you think you could go, dear? You 
know exactly what to de—just as we managed Tommy 
last Winter. There is not a moment to lose, you 
know.” 

“T will go immediately, mother,” said Annie, step- 
ping to the closet and taking down her heavy school 
cloak and soft, crimson hood. In ten minutes’ time she 
had reached the poor little home of the suffering babe, 
and setting down the basket of needful articles her 
mother had hastily packed up, she went softly to the 
cradle side, The poor mother bent over her suffering 
child in anguish, talking to it constantly in those endear- 
ing words which only mothers’ hearts can comprehend. 

Annie’s face wore a cheerful look and a composed 
expression, which at once inspired confidence. “I 
think we can help her, Mrs. Snow, very soon if you 
will please bring me a basin of water.” 

With alacrity did the mother hasten to do her bid- 
ding, while Annie examined the stores she had brought. 
Then she lifted the babe from its little bed and bared 
the snowy, panting breast and throat. A soft towel 
was wrung out of the water and laid smoothly on the 
chest and neck, and quickly covered by a soft wool 
blanket folded up. Then she slipped off the soiled 
night dress and wrapped about it a warm double-gown 
of her own little brother’s, and in five minutes’ time 
the distressed breathing ceased and a gentle respiration 
succeeded, The little one lay on her lap as she softly 
sung to it, and the now happy mother proceeded to set 
the poor room to rights. 

“{ know my precious baby would have died without 
you, Miss Annie, and in a very little while too. You 
can't think how fast she grew worse, and the doctor 
three miles away.” 

“The croup is very rapid in its progress, and two or 
three hours sometimes decides a little one’s fate. But 
this is mother’s remedy, and nothing can act quicker. 
Always take care to cover the wét towel well with 


flannels. Mother says there is nothing can put out fire 
like water. See how moist her little hands are grow- 
ing.” 





So after staying an hour and seeing the little one 


well bathed and soft, warm flannel garments substitu- 
ted for its own poor dress, she went away leaving the 
babe sleeping sweetly on its little white pillow. 

What a valuable accomplishment it is for a young 
lady to understand the simple principles of taking care 
of the sick! How much suffering she may be able to 
alleviate, and how many grateful hearts will bless her 
if she will use her knowledge for the good of those 
around her! The sick are always about us, and it is 
only a cold, selfish nature that can shut itself up within 
itself and say, “It is no concern of mine.” “ With 
what measure you mete,” it shall doubtless “be meas- 
ured to you again.” It is well to lay up for our own 
time of need an abundant treasure of kindly words 
and generous deeds. 

Dinner waited half an hour that day for Sunny 
Annie to come home. Father said he “ would rather 
miss his dessert a great deal than her pleasant face at 
the table.” 

So he sat by the bright fire and chatted over the 
times with grardpa Jones till both were in fine good 
spirits, having thrown off every care for the moment. 

Annie came at last, and all sat down to the excellent 
dinner with famous appetites much improved by a lit- 
tle waiting. Sunny’s helpful hands attended to the 
wants of the little ones, and took all of that care off 
from mother. She had the happy faculty of making 
the best of every thing, and when little Tom, who 
seemed constitutionally unfortunate, spilled a whole 
goblet of water into his bosom and on his sister's lap, 
she never fretted a word. She just brushed the bright 
drops off her silk apron and lifted the little fellow down 
from his high chair with face as sunny as ever. 

“Almost too big a drink you helped yourself to, 
did n't you, Tommy? Never mind, do n't cry, dear. 
You will get two clean aprons to-day, while poor Min- 
nie can have only one,” and in five minutes’ time both 
reappeared from the nursery with the little one’s face 
bright with smiles again. 

And so all through the day, at home and every- 
where else she went, Sunny Annie made the world 
brighter for all around her. Who can tell the amount 
of good she did in her pleasant, quiet way! And how 
beloved it made her in every circle! Would you wish 
to be so loved by every one who knows you? and 
would you like to do good wherever you are? 

Cultivate the same kind, loving disposition, and be 
always on the look-out for opportunities for exercising it. 
Such a daughter is a treasure to any household, and 
gives fair promise of a useful, beloved, and honored 
life wherever Providence may place her in future years. 


THE INFANT Patriot ASKING A BLEss1ne.—Chil- 
dren frequently say quite funny things. There is a 
little boy, six years old, living near us whose mother 
is dead. His grandfather, with whom he lives, is loyal 
both to God and his country. The little boy talks a 
good deal about the Union and rebels. One day he 
was alone with his cousin—a lady. At the dinner- 
table he would not eat till a blessing was asked. He 
first insisted that his cousin should ask a blessing, but 
she told him she could not; so he said he would, upon 
which he closed his eyes and said, “O ‘ord, tear down 
the secesh wag and put the Union wag on top the webel 
wibety-pole. Amen.” 8. L. H. 
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Wansife SBleanings. 


THE TEN CoMMANDMENTS.—The completeness of the 
Decalogue as a guide for the common duties of life is a 
mystery to one who does not accept the inspiration of 
Moses. Such a perfect law needs to be held in con- 
stant remembrance, and there is much practical wisdom 
in the following paragraph in the British Standard, on 
the desirableness of reading the Decalogue as a. part of 
the regular Sabbath services: 


The reading of those solemn and sublime precepts is calcu- 
lated to have a good influence upon the mind and hearts, the 
morals and conduct of a general audience, and it is, therefore, 
a custom worthy of acceptance and practice. They are ap- 
plicable to all circumstances—to the sins of youth and age, 
and were given to all time for our instruction and reproof, 
and ought most decidedly to be kept prominently and steadily 
before our attention in the public service of the sanctuary, 
for human nature requires it. The Jewish Church was ex- 
horted to keep them in remembrance, and to band them down 
to their children’s children. The Church of England people 
have them repeated every Sunday; and even the preaching 
of the Gospel was instituted not simply for the purpose of in- 
structing us in the truths of our holy religion, but to keep us 
in remembrance of them and our vows. 


REASONS FOR THANKSGIVING.—We ought not to 
forget, in the gloom and forebodings natural to the po- 
litical and financial embarrassments of the hour, that 
we have abundant occasion for thanksgiving: 


A good story is told of George IIT in silencing the queru- 
lousness of a Scotch minister by his imperturbable good-na- 
ture. He had appointed a day of thanksgiving for the return 
of peace after the war of the American Revolution. The 
Scotch minister, who was a sturdy Whig, was indisposed to 
keep the day, and went up to London to complain to his Maj- 
esty. On being admitted to an audience he said, ‘‘ May it 
please your Majesty, for what are we to give thanks? Is it 
that in the independence of the American colonies the crown 
has lost thirteen of its brightest jewels?” ‘No, O no,” was 
the reply of the King. “Is it that your Majesty has lost 
many thousands of his best subjects, slain in a fratricidal 
war?” ‘No, not at all,” was again the reply. ‘Is it,” said 
the minister, growing more earnest and impassioned, ‘ that 
your Majesty's treasary is burdened with a debt of hundreds 
of millions, spent with no other return than the perpetual 
alienation of three millions of your subjects?” ‘ Not in the 
least,” was the reply. ‘‘ Will your Majesty please tell me, 
then, for what we are to return thanks?” ‘“ Manifestly, my 
dear sir,” said the monarch, with a twinkle in his eye, ‘‘ man- 
ifestly, because things ate no worse.’ The minister was quite 
satisfied with the interview, and returned to his rural home 
to honor the royal proclamation. 


APPEARANCES DECEITFUL.—One who has implicit 
confidence in his own judgment, or even in his own 
observation, is quite certain to fall into some’ serious 
blunders in the course of his life. A correspondent of 
the American Agriculturist tells a good story, which 
has a fitting admonition for old as well as young 
persons: 

When I was eleven years old my mother removed to the 
country. Our nearest neighbor was a minister, by the name 
of Wayland, who, in addition to his ministerial duties, owned 
and cultivated a large farm. 
attracted to a bright light in one of the upper rooms of our 


One night my attention was | 





uncurtained window, closely followed by the husband, who 
was armed with a huge fire-shovel—round the room she went, 
still pursued, and as I listened breathlessly, I thought, nay I 
was sure, I heard a scream. 

I hastened to my mother and told her what I had seen, and 
we both looked out, but the light was gone and all was quict. 
Notwithstanding my mother’s judicious warning, “to say 
nothing about it to any one,” before school was out the next 
day 1 had confided it to my bosom friend, and in a week half 
the village knew it, and a great talk it made I assure you. 

Finally it reached the ears of the deacons, who at once pro- 
ceeded to investigate its truth. My mother looked grave and 
troubled when they called, but conscious of having told only 
the truth, I met them fearlessly and related what I had seen. 
Then they left, taking a “ bee line”’ for the minister's, to call 
him to account. With many apologies they made known 
their errand, when to their surprise the minister burst into a 
hearty laugh. 

“Wait a moment,” said he, “till I call Polly. You see, 
that night I found a big rat in the meal-chest and came down 
for the shovel, and bade her hold the light while I killed him. 
Finding no other place to hide, the rascal took refuge in the 


| folds of her dress, and she ran screaming till I managed to 








| 
| 


| 


dislodge and kill him.” 

I have ever since been careful not to repeat an unfavorable 
report about my neighbors, at least till I knew the whole 
truth. 


THE DEATH OF A CHILD.—Few events in life come 
so near to us as the death of a child, and no sorrow 
is so enduring as that of a parent who weeps over the 
grave of his early lost. An English laborer, whose 
child was suddenly killed by the falling of a beam, 
wrote the following lines suggested by the melancholy 
event. The last two lines are exceedingly touching and 
beautiful : 


Sweet laughing child!—the cottage door 
Stands free and open now, 
But O! its sunshine gilds no more 
The gladness of thy brow! 
Thy merry step hath passed away— 
Thy laughing sport is hushed for aye. 


Thy mother by the fireside sits, 
And listens for thy call; 

And slowly—slowly, as she knits, 
Her quiet tears down fall— 

Her little hindering thing is gone, 

And undisturbed she may work on! 


THE LitTLE OneEs.—The following passage we clip 
from an exchange. All who have had the care of chil- 
dren will confess its truth, though they may never 
have expressed the thoughts themselves : 


Do you ever think how much work a little child does in a 
day? How much from sunrise to sunset the dear little feet 
patter around, to us, so aimlessly ? 
ing down there, running to another place, but never still. 
Twisting and turning, rolling, reaching, and doubling, as 
if testing every bone and muscle for their future uses. It is 
very curious to watch it. One who does so may well under- 
stand the deep breathing of the little sleepef, as, with one 
arm tossed over its curly hcad, it prepares for the next day’s 
gymnastics. Tireless through the day till that time comes, 
as the maternal love that so patiently accommodates itself, 
hour after hour, to its thousand wants and caprices, real or 


neighbor’s house. In a moment I saw the wife fly past the | fancied. A busy creature is a little child. To be looked upon 


Climbing up here, kneel- | 
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with awe as well as delight, as its clear eye looks trustingly 
in faces that to God and man have essayed to wear a mask. 
As it sits down in its chair to ponder, precociously, over the 
white lie you thought it “funny” to tell it—as raising and 
leaning on your knees, it says thoughtfully, in a tone that 
should provoke a tear, not a smile, “I do n't believe it.” A 
lovely and yet a fearful thing is a little child. 


TruTH SrpokEN 1N JxEst.—The old proverb, that 
“roany @ true word is spoken in jest,” was forcibly 
illustrated in the following incident: 

A Free Church minister in Glasgow gave out as the morn- 
ing lesson the fourth section of the nineteenth Psalm, and 
while the congregation were looking out the “portion” in 
the Bible, he took out his mull, and seizing a hasty pinch 
with finger and thumb, regaled his nose with the snuff; he 
then began the lesson, ‘‘ My soul cleaveth unto the dust.” 
The titter that ran round the church, and the confusion of 
the poor man, showed that the congregation and he felt the 
Psalmist’s “‘ pinch.” 


Tue Harsu EpvucatTionaL System.—What Anselm 
of Canterbury, at the end of the eleventh century, said 
against the rigid monastic discipline, is admirable: 


An abbot complained in conversation with him of the in- 
corrigible youths who would not be amended by all the cor- 
rection he administered. Anselm replied: 

‘You never cease beating the boys, aud what sort of men 
will they be when they grow up?” 

“Stupid and brutish,’ answered the abbot. 

“A good sign for the method of your education,” said An- 
selm, “when you educate men into brutes!” 

The abbot answered, “Is that our fault? We try to compel 
them, in all manner of ways, to be better, and yet we effect 
nothing.” 

“You compel thein!” answered Anselm. “Tell me, then, I 
pray you, if you planted a tree in your garden, and inclosed 
it on all sides so that it could not spread out its branches in 
any direction, and after some years transplant it in an open 
space, what kind of a tree would it have become? Certainly a 
useless one, with crooked, tangled branches. And whose 
fault would it be but your fault, who trained the tree in this 
over compulsory manner ?” 


Extract oF Worps.—The following anecdote is re- 
lated of an Eastern monarch, and is exceedingly sug- 
gestive. We once heard of a distinguished physician 
who thanked God because he was deaf, since it saved 
him from a world of nonsense. But we are inclined to 
think that quite as much nonsense enters through the 
eye as the ear: 

The monarch had a library containing books enough to load 
a thousand camels. “I can not read all this,” said he, “ se- 
lect the cream and essence of it, and let me have that.” 
Whereupon the librarian distilled this ocean of words down 
to thirty camel loads. ‘Too bulky yet,” said the monarch, 
“*T have not time to read that.” Whereupon the thirty loads 
were double distilled, and a selection was made sufficient to 
load a single ass. 

“Too bulky yet,” said the monarch. Whereupon it was 
treble distilled, and the only residuum was these three lines 
written on a palm-leaf: , 

“ This is the sum of all science—Perhaps. 

“This is the sum of all morality—Love what is good and 


practice it. 
‘This is the sum of all creeds—Believe what is true, and do 


not tell all you believe.” 


CoNFORMITY TO THE WoRLD.—It is perilous to a 
scrupulous Christian to attain to wealth or social dis- 
tinction, for he is sorely tempted to lay aside many 
conscientious views of worldly amusements and habits 
as mere prejudices, which a sounder wisdom discards. 


Dr. J. W. Alexander, who had generous views of 
Christian liberality, has some excellent remarks on 
this point: 

As I grow older as a parent, my views are changing fast as 
to the degree of conformity to the world which we should 
allow to our children. I am horror-struck to count up the 
profligate children of pious persons and even ministers. The 
door at which those influences enter which countervail pa- 
rental instruction and example, I am persuaded, is, yielding to 
the ways of good society. By dress, books, and amusements, an 
atmosphere is formed which is not that of Christianity. More 
than ever do I feel that our families must stand in a kind but 
determined opposition to the fashions of the world, breasting 
the waves like the Eddystone light-house. And I have found 
nothing yet which requires more courage and independence 
than to rise even a little, but decidedly, above the par of the 
religious world around us. Surely, the way in which we 
commonly go on is not that way of self-denial, and sacrifice, 
and cross-bearing which the New Testament talks of. Then 
is the offense of the cross ceased. Our slender influence on 
the circle of our friends is often traced to our leaving so little 
difference between us. 


A Hint on Quotine Foreign LANGUAGES.—A cor- 
respondent of the New York Evangelist gives the fol- 
lowing hint on using foreign words in articles for the 
press, which will apply elsewhere as well as in New 
York: 


Did it ever occur to writers for the public press, whether 
secular or religious, that the great mass of readers know 
nothing of Latin, or French, or any other language than 
their own mother tongue? I heard a very intelligent farmer 
exclaim, the other day, as he threw down the paper which 
he had been reading, ‘‘ There, any man who writes for com- 
mon people to read, and mixes an unknown tongue with the 
English, without translation or apology, is an impostor! He 
deliberately insults every common reader, and such imposi- 
tion I never meet without indignation; and I despise the 
pedant who does it.” This general feeling, among plain com- 
mon-sense people, it would be well for writers to heed if they 
wish their articles read. 


THE GATHERING SHADOWS.—A writer whose life 
has passed its meridian thus discourses upon the flight 
of time: 


Forty years once seemed a long and weary pilgrimage to 
tread. It now seems but a step. And yet along the way are 
broken shrines where a thousand hopes have wasted into 
ashes; foot-prints sacred under their drifting dust, green 
mounds whose grass is fresh with the watering of tears; 
shadows even, which we would not forget. We will garner 
the sunshine of those years, and with chastened step and 
hopes, push on toward the evening whose signal lights will 
soon be seen swinging where the waters are still and the 
storms never beat. 


Home, Sweet Home.—A few months ago a number of pris- 
oners of war, who had been released on parole, passed over 
the P. S. and P. Railroad, Maine, on their way to their homes. 
Among the number was a blue-eyed, pale-faced boy, of not 
more than seventeen, whose shoulders seemed scarcely equal 
to carrying a forty-pound knapsack. For some time he had 
been looking intently out of the car window. And suddenly, 
when the train was approaching Biddeford, he jumped up, and 
with his face all aglow and eyes sparkling with delight, ex- 
claimed, “‘ Boys, there ’s my father’s chimney!” As if by asi- 
multaneous inspiration the soldiers all arose and sang ‘‘ Sweet 
Home” with the effect that is sometimes produced by these 
simple notes and simple lines. More than one bearded man 
looked out of the window as an excuse to conceal his tears. 

REJOICING IN THE FALL OF A FriEND.—An Irish laborer be- 
ing told that the price of bread had been lowered, exclaimed, 
“This is the first time I ever rejoiced at the fall of my best 
friend!” 
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Riterarg, Brientific, and Biatistiral Stems. 


DELEGATES TO THE GENERAL CONFERENCE.—We 
gave in our November and December numbers the 
names of the delegates elected to the General Confer- 
ence at the Fall Conferences; and, though late, we 
complete the list by adding the delegates elected this 
Spring: 

Kentucky.—lL. M. Reeves, I. F. Harrison. 
W. A. Dotson. 

Baltimore —J. Lanahan, N. J. B. Morgan, E. P. 
Phelps. Reserves: T. Sewall, W. B. Edwards, L. F. 
Morgan. 

East Baltimore —J. M’K. Reiley, T. M. Reese, W. 
Harden, C. B. Tippett, B. B. Hamlin, J. S. M’Murray, 
G. D. Chenoweth. Reserves: T. Mitchell, J. A. Gere. 

New Jersey.—S. Y. Monroe, C. H. Whitecar, W. E. 
Perry, A. K. Street. Reserves: E. H. Stokes, J. 
Lewis. 

Missouri and Arkansas—S. Huffman, N. Shumate. 
Reserve: J. H. Hopkins. 

Philadelphia —J. Castle, J. Cunningham, J. P. Dur- 
bin, D. W. Bartine, A. Wallace, G. Barton, J. Mason, 
W.-M’Coombs. Reserves: G. D. Carrow, W. L. 
Gray. 

Kansas.—H. D. Fisher, J. Dennison. 
D. Price, G. W. Paddock. 

Newark.—I. W. Wiley, N. Vansant, J. T. Crane, A. 
L. Brice, 8S. W. Hilliard. Reserves: C. 8. Van Cleve, 
J. 8. Porter. 

Pittsburg.—S. H. Nesbit, I. N. Baird, D. L. Demp- 
sey, I. C. Pershing, C. A. Holmes, J. Henderson, W. A. 
Davidson. Reserves: H. Miller, S. P. Woolf. 

Western Virginia.—J. W. Reger, J. Drummond, J. 
L. Clark. Reserves: A. Martin, T. H. Munroe. 


Reserve: 


Reserves: L. 








| wold, R. M. Hatfield, G. W. Woodruff, B. Pilsbury. 


Reserves: W. C. Hoyt, 8. Landon. 

Black River—J. W. Armstrong, I. 8. Bingham, E. 
C. Bruce, J. Irwin, L. D. White, G. Baker, J. B. 
Goote. Reserves: J. L. Hunt, B. 8S. Wright. 

Vermont.—P. P. Ray, A. T. Bullard, M’K. Petty, D. 
B. M’Kenzie. Reserves: W. D. Malcom, Z. H. Brown. 

Maine—C. F. Allen, G. Webber, J. Colby, H. M. 
Blake. Reserves: A. Moore, C. Munger. 


LenctH, WEIGHT, AND MEAsurRE.—The French 
standard of length is the meter, which is one ten- 
millionth of the distance from the equator to the pole; 
it is equal to 39.37079 inches, or very nearly 3.281 
English feet. One mile contains 5,280 feet, or 1,'760 
yards. The acre contains 43,560 square feet. One 
square mile contains 640 acres. The circumference of 
a circle is equal to the diameter multiplied by 3.1416. 
The area of a circle is equal to the square of the 
diameter multiplied by 0.7854. The United States 
standard gallon contains 231 cubic inches, and the 
United States standard bushel contains 2,150.52 cubic 
inches. A cubic foot of water weighs 62.5 pounds; a 
foot of hard wood, green, 62 pounds; air-dried, 46 
pounds; kiln-dried, 40 pounds; a foot of soft wood, 
green, weighs 53 pounds; air-dried, 30 pounds; kiln- 
dried, 28 pounds. A cubic foot of cast iron weighs 
450 pounds; of wrought iron, 480 pounds; of coke, 50 
to 65 pounds; coal, 75 to 95 pounds; sand-stone, 140 
pounds; granite, 180 pounds; brickwork, 95 pounds 


| No. 1 iron is 5-16 inch thick; No. 3 is 9-32 scant; No. 
| 4 is 1-4 inch; No. 5 is 7-32; and No. 7 is 3-16 inch 
| thick. 


Providence —D. Wise, S. C. Brown, W. H. Richards, 


D. Patten. Reserves: G. W. Brewster, G. M. Car- 
penter. 

Wyoming.—G. Peck, R. Nelson, H. R. Clarke, H. 
Brownscombe. Reserves: K. Elwell, Z. Paddock. 

Nebraska.—H. T. Davis, J. G. Miller. Reserves: 
H. Burch, M. Pritchard. : 

New England.—J. Porter, D. Sherman, J. H. Twombly, 
J. Cummings, M. Raymond, R. W. Allen. Reserves: 
L. R. Thayer, G. Haven. 

Troy—W. Griffin, O. Gregg, B. Hawley, 8S. D. 
Brown, J. E. King, D. Starks. Reserves: C. F. Bur- 
dick, E. Watson. 

New Hampshire—J. Pike, E. Adams, J. Thurston, 
A.C. Manson. Reserves: O. H. Jasper, D. P. Leavitt. 

Oneida.—A. 8. Graves, W. H. Olin, J. T. Wright, D. 
W. Bristol, E. G. Andrews, D. A. Whedon. Reserves: 
W. N. Cobb, L. C. Queal. 

North Indiana.—R. D. Robinson, W. H. Goode, O. 


V. Lemon, J. V. R. Miller. Reserves: M. Mahin, S. 
N. Campbell. 
New York.—R. S. Foster, D. W. Clark, M. D’C. 


Crawford, P. R. Brown, W. H. Ferris, L. H. King, J. 
B. Wakeley, J. W. Lindsay. Reserves: A. C. Foss, C. 
K. True, H. J. Fox. 

New York East.—D. Curry, J. Miley, E. E. Gris- 





ENGLIsH WEIGHTS AND MEASURES.—The senseless- 
ness and inconvenience of the English system of 
weights and measures is well exhibited by the follow- 
ing statement, showing how many arbitrary weights 
and maddening measures are in use in Great Britain, 
and, to a great extent, in our own country. The 
French system is more rational, being founded on a 
natural and unvarying standard. If a common deci 
mal scale of lengths, weights, and measures could be 
adopted by civilized nations and come into general 
vogue, it would simplify business transactions and pro- 
mote commercial honesty: A gallon isn’t a gallon. 
It’s a wine gallon, or one of three different sorts of 
ale gallons, or a corn gallon. or a gallon of oil; and 
the gallon of oil means 74 pounds for train oil, and 8 
pounds for some other oils. If you buy a pipe of 
wine how much do you get? 93 gallons if the wine 
be Marsala, 92 if Madeira, 117 if Bucellas, 103 if Port, 
100 if Teneriffe. What is a stone? 14 pounds if a 
man, 8 if a slaughtered bullock, 16 of cheese, 5 of 
glass, 32 of hemp, 163 of flax at Belfast, 24 of flax at 
Downpatrick; it is 14 pounds of wool as sold by the 
growers, 15 as sold by the wool staplers to each other. 
There are seven measures in use to define an acre. A 
hundred weight may contain 100, 112, or 120 pounds. 
A hundred weight of pork is 8 pounds heavier at Bu.- 
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fast than at Cork 


A man might live by selling coal 


at a less price per tun than he paid for it at the | 


pit mouth. A tun of coal at the pit mouth varies 
from 22 to 28 ewt. of 120 pounds each; a tun to the 
householder means 20 ewt. of 112 pounds each. Of 
cheese, 32 cloves—of 8 pounds each—make a wey in 
Essex, 42 in Suffolk. We walk in the United King- 
dom by the measure of four sorts of miles, an English 
mile being 217 yards shorter than a Scotch mile, 480 
yards shorter than an Irish mile, and the geographical 
mile being another measure differing from all three. 
Our very sailors do not mean the same thing when 
they talk of fathoms. On board a man-of-war it 
means six feet, on board a merchantman 5}, on board 
a fishing-vessel 5 feet. 


MEASUREMENT OF OuR GREAT LAKES.—The Gov- 
ernment survey of the great lakes gives the following 
exact measurement: Lake Superior—greatest length, 
855 miles; greatest breadth, 160 miles; mean depth 
988 feet; hight above the sea, 627 feet; area, 32,000 
square miles. Lake Michigan—greatest length, 360 
miles; greatest breadth, 108 miles; mean depth, 900 
feet; hight above the sea, 587 feet; area, 20,000 square 
miles. Lake Huron—greatest length, 200 miles; great- 
est breadth, 160 miles; mean depth, 300 feet; hight 
above the sea, 574 feet; area, 20,000 miles. Lake Erie— 
greatest length, 250 miles; greatest breadth, 80 miles; 
mean depth, 200 feet; hight above the sea, 262 feet; 
area, 6,000 miles. Lake Ontario—greatest length, 180 
miles; mean breadth, 65 miles; mean depth, 500 feet; 
hight above the sea, 262 feet; area, 5,000 square miles. 
Total length of five lakes, 1,345 miles; total area, 83,- 
000 square miles. 


EMANCIPATION IN PoLAND—THE Epocn oF Lts- 
ERTY.—The middle of April witnessed in Europe 
another of those grand events which, like the Presi- 
dent’s Proclamation of Emancipation in America, are 
By 
a recent ukase of the Czar, every serf in Russian 
Poland is set at once and forever free from all bond- 
age. He is to own the cottage and the plot of ground 
which he has been occupying, his time and labor are 
to be his own, and he is liberated from ali claims to 
service and obligations of labor which his master may 


to make these years forever illustrious in history. 


have possessed over him. For this great emancipation 
he has only to pay to the Government a tax by which 
“loyal masters” are to be remunerated. More than 
this, the Polish serf is to become at once a self-govern- 
ing citizen. He is to elect his own village officials, his 
mayor, and sheriff, and justice of the peace—a privi- 
lege which Prussia has never yet granted to the Prussian 
Poles. Thus, at a single stroke, millions of human 
beings are set free from an ancient oppression and 
endowed with new privileges and rights. Poland, like 
the Southern States of America, never had a middle 
class. Society consisted of a brave and barbaric aris- 
tocracy and the degraded serfs. 
was made up almost entirely of foreigners. 


| serfs. 





The mercantile class | 
The heroic | 


valor and incredible sufferings of this aristocracy, with | 


their unwearying and never-vanquished struggles for 
nationality, have endeared them to the sympathies of 


humane and progressive men the world over, while the | 


severities of the Russians have intensified this feeling, 
till “sympathy for Poland” has become almost a war- 


ery of the liberals in every country. But, unfortu- 
nately, the Polish revolution never based itself, like the 
Hungarian, on the emancipation and elevation of the 
It had no popular leader or reformer as Kos- 
suth to bring it into sympathy with the great move 
ments of the age. It was the revolution of a class—a 
heroic and valiant class, it is true, whose sufferings 
claim the respect of the world, but who, like the cor- 
responding class of slaveholders in a far-different re- 
bellion here, must go down when the masses they have 
oppressed or neglected are aroused up against them. 

The Emperor in this great and wise measure has 
struck the mortal blow to the Polish revolution. He 
has met revolution by a counter revolution. He has 
liberated Poland. He has withdrawn the Polish strug- 
gle from the field of European sympathies. The mill 
ions who now stand up freemen are so many support- 
ers of the Russian Government, and pledges of its con- 
tinuance in Poland. The Polish aristocracy are at- 
tacked in the house of their friends. 


TELEGRAPH TO Evrope.—There are three routes in 
contemplation for connecting Europe and America by 
telegraph. One of these routes is from Cape Race, on 
the coast of Ireland. This is the route on which the 
cable was laid in 1858, and the result of the experi- 
ment is well known. Another attempt to lay a cable 
on this roule is to be made in 1865. The distance 
from shore to shore is two thousand miles—a greater 
distance than has ever been worked successfully in 
one circuit, either on land or under water. It remains 
to be seen whether science will be able to overcome 
the great difficulties attending the accomplishment of 
this great feat, as the friends of the enterprise are con- 
fident of doing. 

Another route is contemplated by way of Behring’s 
Straits, and thence around the Pacific Ocean to the 
Amoor River, and by the Russian line to St. Peters- 
burg. There are no physical difficulties on this route 
which may not be overcome with money. The only 
submerged line would be across Behring’s Straits, 
about forty miles. That portion of Asia around the 
Sea of Ochotsk is unknown, and the climate severe 
The distance from New York to St. Petersburg on that 
route is not less than sixteen thousand miles. The 
construction of a telegraph on this route will be begun 
the present season. 

Another proposed route is from the coast of Labra- 
dor by way of Greenland, Iceland, and the Faroe Isles, 
to the north shore of Scotland. The longest distance 
from shore to shore is less than five hundred miles—a 
less distance than cables are now successfully working 
in the Mediterranean. Col. T. P. Shaffner made an ex- 
ploration of the route in 1860, and again, with the aid 
of the British Government, in 1861, and found no un- 
expected obstacles to prevent his success. The water 
is said to be so deep that icebergs never touch bottom 
on the route of the cable. 

Mr. Collins has returned to Washington after nearly 
two years’ absence in Russia and England. Negotia- 
tions for right of way and the construction of a tele- 
graph across Asiatic Russia, Russian America, and 
British Columbia, so as to connect Europe with Amer- 
ica by way of Behring’s Straits, having been brought 
to a satisfactory conclusion under very favorable terms, 
now awaits the final action of Congress. 
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Bitererg Hotires. 


(1.) Sarans DEVICES AND THE BELIEVER’S VIC- 
tory. By Rev. William L. Parsons, A. M. Boston: 
Gould & Lincoln. Cincinnati: George S. Blanchard. 
12mo. Pp. 312. $1.25.—Metaphysical discussions on 
the nature and origin of evil, the personal existence of 
Satan, and the inherent divinity of man are profitless 


for piety and instruction in righteousness. Practical | 


treatises on holy living, fireside talks about the trials 
and temptations incident to a godly walk, the expe- 
rience of mature Christians, and the simple narrative 
of a believer’s life, are, next to the Bible, the best 
helps and guide-posts to the heavenly kingdom. Here 


is a work of this kind. It arrays on the open field the | : ; ; a 
| prayer. It is enriched by a selection of appropriate 


opposing forces which are at work, the one to destroy, 
the other to save the soul. The various devices of the 


not with interest. Statistics are sometimes eloquent. 
Human life, its passions, its labors, its sufferings, its 
rewards, and its results, have there a place; and such 
a work as the present embodies them in convenient 
form for reference or study. The scope of the work 
was given in our announcement of its appearance in a 
previous number. 


(5.) THE GoLDEN CENSER: Thoughts on the Lord's 


| Prayer. By John S. Hart, LL. D. Philadelphia: 


Presbyterian Board of Publication. 16mo. 144 pp.— 


| This is a beautiful little volume, consisting of thoughts 
| on the structure, nature, and objects of the Lord's 


enemy are described, and the methods of security and | 


deliverance from them. It sets forth the triumph of 
the believer as well as the danger of his defeat; and 
explains the higher Christian life, the sanctification of 


devotional hymns, 

(6.) Hints to RirtemMen. By H. W. 8. Cleveland. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. Cincinnati: R. W. 
Carroll & Co. 12mo. 260 pp.—A treatise upon the use 


| and care of rifles, the general principles of rifle prac- 


the heart and soul, and the possible attainments of the | 


sincere disciple of our Lord. The style is simple and 
attractive, and we think the book one which can be 
read through. 


(2.) THe Mint AGENT. By the Author of “ Opposite 
the Jail.” Boston: Graves & Young. Cincinnati: Geo. 
S. Blanchard. 16mo. 352 pp. $1.—Whatever be the 
practice of the world, it respects a genuine and devoted 
Christian. Those who sneer at religion and scoff at 
divine things rarely sneer at him whose practice and 
profession walk hand in hand. The shafts of infidelity 
against the scheme of salvation fall blunted at the feet 
of the true-hearted and humble follower of their blessed 
Master. The Mill Agent is a pleasantly-written story, 
showing the great influence which a single man, devo- 
ted to Christ and laboring in his cause, exerts, and the 
great work which he is able to accomplish. 


(3.) THE ANNUAL oF ScrenTIFIC DISCOVERY; or, 
Year-Book of Facts in Science and Art, for 1864. Ed- 
ited by David A. Wells, A. M., M.D. Boston: Gould 
& Lincoln. Cincinnati: George S. Blanchard. 12mo. 
351 pp. $1.50.—The annual volumes, of which this is, 
we believe, the fifteenth, are valuable repertories of 
facts, and show the progress ia the world of mind, as 
milestones on the highway mark the distances trav- 
ersed by the traveler. The volume for the present year 
is interesting in its details, and is not incumbered with 
dry formulas or arid abstractions. The popular reader 
will find many useful hints as well as facts. 


(4.) THe Nationa, ALMANAC AND ANNUAL REc- 
ORD, for the year 1864. Philadelphia: Geo. W. Childs. 
Cincinnati: Applegate & Co. Large 12mo. 641 pp. 
$1.50.—Years ago, when we first studied arithmetic, we 
thought there was nothing so dry as figures. The mul- 
tiplication-table was our special abhorrence, and the 
rule of three a terrific bugbear. Experience and use 


have made us familiar with these things, and we can | 


examine a table of figures with great complacency, if 





| 
| 
| 
| 


tice, and the art of selecting a good gun. A descrip- 
tion of the various kinds and styles of rifles is given, 
with a summary statement of their various merits and 
defects. In the choice of a gun the author gives his 
own experience, and his hints are the more valuable, 
as he is a practical rifleman. 


(7.) THE MANAGEMENT OF STEEL, including Forging, 
Hardening, Tempering, Annealing, ete. By George Ede, 
Woolwich Arsenal, England. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. Cincinnati: R. W. Carroll & Co. 12mo. 41 pp. 
Flexible covers. 50 cents —The author has had an ex- 
perience of about twenty years in the management of 
steel, and this volume is made up from his personal 
practice and knowledge of the facts. It is written in a 
plain, direct style, and makes no show of learning, but 
every page bears evidence that it is the work of a 
shrewd and intelligent workman. It is a practical 
treatise for practical men. 


(8.) Ten Acres ExouGu: A Practical Treatise for 
the Million. New York: James Miller. Cincinnati: 
George S. Blanchard. 12mo. Paper covers. $1.—This 
work contains the experience of a fruit grower in New 
Jersey near Philadelphia, on ten acres of ground. The 
author shows how a small farm may be made to yield 
a large income, by diligent working and the use of 
plenty of manure. The smaller fruits were mostly 
cultivated by him, and he gives minute instructions 
with regard to the raising of strawberries, raspberries, 
blackberries, ete. We took considerable interest in 
reading the book ; and though it is not a calendar of 
farm operations, it contains many valuable hints in 
agriculture. 


(9.) THE LiFe AND Pusiic SERVICES OF ABRAHAM" 


Lixcotn. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 
Cincinnati: R. W. Carroll & Co. 12mo. 187 pp. Pa- 
per covers. 50 cents.—The object of this publication is 
doubtless to influence public opinion in the approach- 
ing Presidential canvass. It is one of a series contain- 
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ing the life and public services of some of the promi- 
nent candidates for the Presidency, and as such must 
be considered rather an electioneering document than a 
history. | 


| 
| 


(10.) THe Lire or ARcHBIsHOP HvuGueEs, First 
Archbishop of New York. Philadelphia: T. B. Peter- | 
son & Brothers. Cincinnati: R. W. Carroll & Co. | 
12mo. 70 pp. 25 cents—Archbishop Hughes was a 
prominent divine in the Catholic Church, and became 
well known to the Protestant Churches by his contro- | 
versy with Kirwan, Rev. Nicholas Murray, D. D. 
This pamphlet professes to be a full account of his life, 
death, burial, etc., but the life is dispatched in about a 
dozen paragraphs, and the rest of the work is the 
newspaper report of the funeral services. 


(11.) Toe Rep Track; A Tale of Merican Life. 
By Gustave Aimard. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & 
Brothers. Cincinnati: R. W. Carroll & Co. 8vo. 157 | 
pp. Paper covers. 50 cents—Tales of wild life have, | 
if well-written, a certain fascination for the young and 
the romantic, but we must confess to no admiration for 
the “noble” savage. In civilized society we find men, 
unrestrained by the grace of God, whoare proper subjects , 
for the prison and the penitentiary; and among sava- 
ges human nature presents itself in still worse phases. 
Whether it be well always to give details of barbaric 
life is questionable; but is not a question whether it 


shall be held up for our example. The danger is not 
so much in vitiating the tastes as in blunting our moral 
sensibilities. 


(12.) SpEcIMEN PAGES OF THE AMERICAN CoNFLICT, 
a History of the Great Rebellion. By Horace Greeley. 
Hartford: O. D. Case & Co. 8vo.—We have looked 
over these pages with some interest, and think the work 


| of which they form a part will give a complete and 


impartial picture of the present war. The details are 
clearly presented; there is no confusion in the arrange- 
ment, and the style is clear and direct. The first vol- 
ume will be issued soon. 


(13.) New Mvstc—1l. Hard Times in Dixie. 2. 
Moina. 3. I am Waiting. 4. Dream of the Absent. 
5. The Patriot’s Grave. Toledo, O.: W. W. Whitney. 
25 ecnts each. 


(14.) PAMPHLETS.—1. Annual Report of the State 
Commissioner of Common Schools for 1863. 2. Cat- 
alogue of the University of Michigan—Rev. E. O. Ha- 
ven, LL. D., President, with 2° officers. 3. St. Louis 
Medical and Surgical Journal, for March and April. 
4. Review of Bishop Simpson’s Address before the 
Laymen's Convention. By James Cunningham, M. D. 
5. Oratory: Its Labors and Incentives. A 1 Address 
before the Philomathean Society, Ohio University. By 
Prof. J. G. Blair. 
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THz GENERAL ConFERENCE.—The present session | 
of our General Conference, just organized as we are 
finishing this number of the Repository, will have a 
number of interesting questions before it, but probably 
none so exciting as those presented in 1856 and 1860. 
The temporal economy of the Church will doubtless 
receive the largest share of attention, and the principal | 
subjects which will provoke discussion or call forth 
action are probably those relating to change of time 
in the pastorate, the lay delegation movemeni, our 
educational enterprises, separation of the German and 
English work, and the final revision of our Church | 
rituals. There is also a feeling that tie General Con- 
ference should determine the places of residence for 
our bishops, if it does not appoint them to actual sees. 
Other questions will probably come up as the session 
advances, of which our readers will be advised by the 
Church papers, and by the Daily Advocate published 
during the session. 


THE STATE OF THE CounTRY.—We are now engaged, 
in all probability, in our last conflict with the rebellion. 
We may still suffer defeat, as we have already done 
this year; disaster may yet pursue our armies and par- 
alyze our strength; but we have no doubt of the final 
result. Louis the Fourteenth, in the war of the Span- | 
ish succession, was defeated in almost every engage- 
ment. Prince Eugene harassed him in front and 
Marlborough hung upon his rear; yet he boldly main- 
tained his position, and the removal by death of one , 


Sable. 


of the contestants for the peninsular throne gave Louis 
the real victory. Ours is not like his, a dynastic war. 
We are not fighting for a family interest, or a mere 
abstraction, but for the principles which underlie all 
sound government—human liberty and popular sover- 


eignty. Therefore we “abate no jot of heart or hope,” « 


and look beyond possible defeat to certain triumph. 
But we must not be too confident in our own strength. 
Though the end may be sure, temporary failure may 
be necessary to chasten and purify us as a people, and 
to drive us nearer to Him with whom are the issues 
of life and death. If we put our trust in the God of 


| battles we can not fail. With God on our side, who 


can be against us? but woe betide him who fights 
against the Almighty! 


To ContRIBUTORS.—We have a large amount of ma- 


| terial on hand, enough to fill out all the numbers for 


this year. Where we have so much to select from, we 
use the best, as we can not use all; and articles that 
otherwise would be inserted we are compelled to lay 
aside. In the meanwhile let not our correspondents 
be discouraged from contributing to our pages. Good 
articles are always acceptable. 


APoLoGETIC.—Owing to the absence of the Editor 
at General Conference, and the demands made upon 


| his time, he has not been able to give his usnai atten- 


tion to the editorial department in the present number. 


| This will also explain the apparent neglect of his cor- 


respondence. 
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